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' u;rn-:K’()i' TRANSNinTAi.. 


Dkpaktmknt ok TUK Intkuiou, 

HrUKAi: OK Ki)K(1ATION. 

. ' ' , Jiuniiiry 12, IDl 

Snt: ])lays an ini])ortant part in tlu^. life of a p(»ople aiui 

sitould vi* an iinportaiit place in the sysUiin of education 

in any State nriialion lots l)cen umh rstood by thefonunost (alucators 
for three thousand yoars^ Anu>ng a practical, industrial, and coin- 
lucrcial p(*o])h‘, like ouiNtdvc^, good music is necessary not. only for 
(MijoynuMit ami renToation, but also for inspiration and for salvation 
from (l(*atb in tire din aiul dust of tratlc; and this music should fe 
democratic in tlu‘ truest ami host st*ns(\ 'Fhis it can iu*ver bo unti/it 
hecomes an intc^gral part of^tho gducatio.i given In the schools of all 
grath^, ns it is in the schools of some other countries. It is through 
au increasingly clear umlerstanding this fact tb.at music, not rec- 
ogniz(‘(l in the course of study of our earliest public schools, has, 
within the last twenty-live or thirty yeai^., boon introtbicod tt» soine 
extent into the scho’ols of nmst progn^ssive cities and of many to'wnis, 
villages, and country eoiniminitics, though hy many it is still consid- 
<*retl unessential and a fad. Sooner or later* \\\% shall not only recog- 
nize the culture value of music, we shall also begin to umlenstand 
that, after the hegiimings of reading;:, \mting, arithmetic, and geom- 
etry, music has great(*i* practical valmvlhan any other subject taught 
in the schools, 

. Finding that no comprehensive report of the extent to which music 
is taught in the schools of Mio sevciral vStates and of the methods used 
in teaching had over been made, I rociuested Mr. Will Earhart, for 
merly supervbor of’muaic in the schools of Richmond, Ind., now di- 
rector of music ill the schools of Pittsburgh, Pa., to make a thorough 
, investigation of the subject for this bureau. The manuscript herewith . 
transmitted ombodies the results of this study, gi\ing, with little 
'►coinincut, a comprelieiisivo acx'xiuut (rf the present status of music 
* t teaching in the publiq schools of the United States. I recommend 
that it he published as a bulletbi of the Bureau of P^ducation. It is 
expected that this will bo followcjl hy studies of music in the schools 
of other countries and by a constructive study of tlfo means for making 
music teaching more elTe^ivo in thy\sohools of the United States. 

Respectfully siibtaitted. 

^ P. P. (-T.AXTOX, 

To the Secret ARY OF TiiK Interior. ' *\ 



MUSIC IN THE lMnH;lC SCH'OOTS. 


MOSH' IN ALL fiRADLS HKLOW THL MHill srHOtiR. 

Ill this investignrion tlu; ftjllowin^ (|U(Nt ionimii r \mus 

iir^od: 

QtTESTIONNAIRE FOR GRADES BELOW HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Is rmieir ro([uireii? .... 

JIn,w many minutes per ui'rk iireunveti to it in carli tir.ulc*." 

Is the cotir.^e pruded? ; ..... . . 

Qive tit lets uud authors of textI>ooks ustni iu each pnolo 

I>n yoti fijLve particular utteni ion to voire hiiildinp;?. . 

* How irt thin (lonc^ .' 

loNilurcs (tf praeticc, by prades: ^ 

Rote sinpin?' Grades ^ 

Staff notation and Hiphi. sinoinp tirado^ 

Individtial Binginp: Gmdo.'^ 

Vocal drill Grades... 

Kar training; (inulcs ........... 

Idctation: GnidcH ... 

Written work: (iraden. . . . .. 

Sight reading, urtinp syllaldes: (innh*-:.. 

Singing words at sight; flmdes 

Two-part singing: Grades... . 

Thr(H>- part singing: Grades 

Are the 4 >tipilH “marked ' in niusir? 

. If 80 , are the marks contudere<l in theirv lass Htanding?. . 

What are the stoim in your method nf t(»ac^ig rhildnm in primary grades to sing 

by note? 

\Miat percentage of the pupils in the graummr gratles c an sing an ordinary hymn 

tune at sight?.' ■ . . 

j For ^at parts the nnisic tised iu the eighth grade w'ritton? 

1 1 . Ilow do you mJhage >x)y8’ voicoB during the time of change of voice? 

12. What is the tetal numbejof rooms included in your answers? 

13. In how many of these is there a piano? An organ V * 

14. (fi) Dooe a epecial teacher of music give all the Iossooh? or (5) do the grade 

teachers give all of Ute leseons, without spevrial depart uieiuul Buperviaion? 

or (c) do .the grade teachers carry on the work under the direction of a«fluper- 
of music? ^ . 

15. How often doe« the supervisor visit each room? 

IB. Arc prospective grade teachers required to pass an examination in music? 

I ( so, who prepares the questions? 

17. In what branches is the special teacher or supernsor of murfe* required to jia^s 
an examination? , 
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MUSIC IN THE-^UBUC SCHOOLS. 



Befbre presenting tables and analyses of the eplies received, some 
explanatory comment should be made. 

It became evident early in the tabulation that there was great 
* diversity of theory and practice in publioschool music teaching, and 
that this diversity made some of the questions propounded hold little 
significance in some quarters, while they were quite appropriate and 
were, therefore, categorically ans^bred in otlu.s. 

Let us take for instance the question of '^"eutures of practice, by 
grades^^ (Xo. 6). A study of tlie tabie with relation to the total 
iiuraber of inswers given to the first question, “Is music required,” 
reveals that rote singing is known and its practice quite well i4}’s- 
teiTvatized in 606 out of the total number of schctols (622) flnit report 
music as a required branch, the 16 remaining schools being accounted 
for as dismissed because of inept answers. 

The study of staff notation and sight singing is likewise seen to 
be a standard feature of practice intelligently reported as to the 
gradps in which it is introduced, and so well recognised as essential 
that many schools reporting music as not required still give testi- 
mony that such study is carefully organized by grades in their own 
work^ On the other hand, the, inquiries as to vocal drill and dicta- 
tion brought forth a smaller series of answers. . This is partly Jir- 
countdd for l)y the fact that the largest 'number of answ^ers tabulated 
for^any one grade is not representative of the number of sdiopls 
that have such a feature in some grade or other. Thus 462 schools, 
report dictation in fifth grade ahd 454 report it in fourth grade, 
but the practice is not at all standardized, and many of the 454 are 
qi^te likely to he schools that are not included in the 462, being, 
rather, schools that for some reason abandon dictation \vith the 
fourth year. The entire comparative shoijLconung is not accounted 
for in this way, because a study of the papers themselves reveals 
that many who report on other items omit all answer to those fea- 
tures and that, a few frankly write interrogation marks in the place 
for the answers. , 

The conclusion should, therefore, ho home in miiid that although 
681 papers were examined, and all were read for every <]|^stion, for 
hardly a single question does the maximum "number W answers 
tabulated equal the number of papers read; nor is it the same as the 
number of answers for any other question; that this disparity is at 
times apparent rather than real, and arises from a different basis 
in answering; and that, when real, it ari^l^ from failure ^to adSwer, 
iqdefiniteness of answer, or waiving of the answer because of the. 
inapplicability of the question, as when questions concerning eighth- 
grade music are presented to schools that have no music above the 
grade. The variety of these singular conditions seems to, be 
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IN ALL GRADES BELOW, THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

endless, in matters of small detail, and tl»o g:eat(^st difficulty in 
ttibulaiioii arose from this cause, Indetnl,^ for some phases of our 
inquiry, it seemed that a table which would accurately classify all 
\ iirieties of practice would require as many groupings as there were 
schools reporting, each school being in a class by itself. For these 
phases a broad basis of tabulation that iwould recognize fundamental 
(liffciences only was adoj)ted. Failure to answer, or indcfinitencss 
in answering, was, in the end, accepted as final, because almost evopy 
paper received liad some such failure, and to correct this would have 
meant the return of the paper and <^*dless delay; and, on the other 
hand, no one <jnestion failed of definite answ'cr on a largo percentage 
of the papers, and the showing of this large mimhor could, it was 
believed, be taken us representative. This belief grew to stalwart 
proportions as each fresh hundred of papery? examined failed to 
ciiaugo appreciably the averages and percentages revealed by the 
first hundred; till now it is reasonably certain that a comprehensive 
report for the Lnited States w'ould not change seriously the balance 
'of values that arc found in these present tables. Any possible excep- 
tion to this assumed reliability, however slight or partial it may be, 
will be noted in the comment that will be made upon the separate 
tables. ■ With so much of preliminary explanation, these tables may 
now bo interpreted. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

•. (1) Is music required? and (3) Is the course ^aded? ^ 

Tn all, 6S1 towns and cities (school systems) retiirned tnlmlable 
answ^ers. Theser towns aiid cities have here been classified as to 
population (census of 1910) as follow;^ Class A, population 4,000 to 
10,000; class B, 10,000 to ‘25,000; class C, ‘25,000 to 50,000; class D, 
.50,000 or more. ^ 

The number of schftmls * of each class answering affirmatively or 
negatively to both questions is shown in the following table: 

% 

^.—Number of achool ayaUma reporting on questions i and by population. 


1 

• Classes, 

Music 
ret j Hired. 

Not 

reti Hired. 

Cntirw 

KPiided. 

Not 

graded. 

o 

Class K *.. . 

SehoolM. 

2H5 

m 

R3 

70 

SchooU. 

44 

10 

3 

2 

SchooU. 

*280 

m 

R2 

70 

SektMU. 

4 

Class 11 

Class e \ " t •’ ■ 

Class D 1 ' i 


Total 1 


•622 


617 

4 

1 


! Uiroushout in used to dMlmatf an entire tmra or city svsiem of sohoobt. ■ ' 

* «! the 3W schools reporting under class A, that this course U graded, 1 school rsporls the 

oouneu ** poorly graded.'' • . . 

* Feroeatage requlriog music, 91. 

% • 
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(2) How many minutes per ‘^eek are given to it in each grade? 

Table 2 . — Number of tchooU reporting on wtnu(« per uerl, by grade*. 

^ . (NoclanlflcAtlcn aa to populAtkn Umad« In thl» Uble.) 

^ * r*radw. 


UinutM per w«ek. 


0 

la 

ao 

25 

30 

» 9 

40 

45 

80 

55 

00 

05 

70 

75 ; . . 

« 

55 

fiO 

M 

100 

no 

»6 '.. 

l» ^ 

125 . 

ISO ... . 

140 

180 

TotaJ 


rut. 

}fl«rcntJ. j Third. I 

1 ! 1 

i Fourth. ; 

! 1 

i Firih. 

SUlh. 

Seventh. 

0 

0 i 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

1 

i 

14 


7 ' 

(1 , 

: 4 

4 

4 

t 


1 It 

20 ' 

20 

! ' -M, 

15 

12 

. 11 

. 5 

1 4 i ’ 

4 : 

5 

1 5 

7 

11 

11 

12 

in . 

7 

!t 

12 

13 

13 

u 

1 

1 ; 

•1 ! 

1 

' 0 

0 

1 

1 

15 

17 

1(1 

17 

13 

11 

10 

111 

10 

10 i 

7 ■ 

(1 

i 4 

4 

5 

t*> 

2S 

?li 

23 , 

20 

' V\ 

14 

15 

Id 

2 

' 2 1 

1 i 

i ® ■ 

0 1 

; 1 

0 

0 

las 

, 132 

13H ' 

'130 

i 128 j 

j itn 

140 

130 

0 

1 1 , 

1 i 

1 1 ■ 



1 

1 

4 

4 . 

4 

0 , 

, 8 ! 

! 

9 


171 

170 1 

15f 

145 : 

, tr, 1 

114 

107 

lot 

24 

31 I 

2ti 

38 1 

1 ^ 1 

1 21 

28 

k2s 

0 

0 j 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

32 

• 34 . 

35 

34 

50 1 

1 55 

.50 

57 

3 

a 1 

3 

* 2 

2 : 

1 1 

1 

1 

\2K 

i» i 

131 

133 

1(11 

1 158 

133 

131 

4 

4 1 

0 

4 

4 1 

\ 

4 

3 

2 


2 

2 

2 i 

2 

2 

2 

0 


7 

11 

12 1 

13 

15 

30 

6 

6 

» 

11 

13 1 


IX 

hi 

1 ; 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 ! 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 ' 

■ok 

0 

0 

0 j 

j 0 

3 

0 

4 i 

lO.j ' 

10 

11 

13 1 

It 

22 

22 

<120 


m5 

(11? 

1115 1 

(115 

(‘.»0 

V (W 




— 

! 

— 








_ It is clear fWm a study of Uie table tliat the arithmetic of the 
school day or week operates in fixing the proportion of time given to 
music. The favored periods are 60 minutes, 76 minutes, and 100 
minutes. The first probably means .four 16-minute j>eriod8 or, in 
, higher grades, three 20-minute or two 30-minute periods; 75 minuU« 
means five 15-minute periods or three 26-minute periods; 100 minutes 
means five 20-mmute periods. In short, multiples of 5 (the number 
of days in the week) or of 10, 16, 20, '25, and 30 (convenient lesson 
lengths for various grades) are chiefly favored, with 76 minutes 
leading for the first four grades (five 16-minute lessons) and 60 atid 
100 minutes leading for upper grades and implying fewer lessons per 
week, but of greater length. 

(4) Give titles and authors of textbooks used in each grade. 

(6) Features of practice by grades: Rote singiiig; staff notation and 
' sight singing. \ 

(8) D^t are the steps in your method of teaching children in 
primary grades to sing by note? 

The or Ae method,— The attempt to 

the growth, of the /^songatudy" or ^^observatiQn” method, 
- is qlla^ origin.t^ the/^scale ” me^od,po c^ed, involved the 

oon^eralioii j rdpHee to thell jm igqidri# giye^jy^oye. 
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The answers to all ^eso were considered together, and the sclutol 
under investigation was then classified as accurately as the nature 
of the ‘replies permitted. Absolute accuracy, it was found, could 
not be obtained, owing, first, to a stsu*tlmg lack of any clearly con- 
ceived methods in a great many^ schools; secondly, to a great variety 
of more or less judicious fusions of method; thirdly, to some meager 
or even contradictory replies. It might be thought that the method 
avowed and followed in the textbooks used would give sufficient basis 
for classification, but in a multitude of schools the texts were admin- 
i.stored in a manner quite foreign to’their intention. The replies were 
^ most disheartening, because of the revelation they brought o^ a de- 
plorable lack of pedagogical training and understanding. It is not 
that faulty methods were revealed, for it is not the intention here 
to imply that any weU-considered and' well-administered method is 
wTOug; but the absence of any method, the lack of any known reason 
for the features of practice adopted, with the implication this carries 
of wasted hours, injudicious and untimely effort, uncertain and 
wavering procedure — this is lamentable. 

In view of thi§ condition, the suggestion is here made that super- 
visors of music be required by school authorities to show an amount 
of n,ormal professional training equal at least to that required of the 
grade teacher. This should indudd a study of standard music 
courses from the standpoint of psychology' and pedagogy, instead of 
considering them solely as to practice, which is the present fashion 
in normal courses. Also the Music Supervisors’ National Conference, 
the department of music of t^e National Education Association, and 
the public-sahool music department of the Music Teachers’ ^rational 
Association would make a valuable contribution to scjiool music and 
to all musical education if they would appoint committees to formu*- ^ 
late statements of the ideals, principles, and features of nractioe 
appropriate to the several courses, to the end that supervisols could 
choose wisely one path or another, and then- within (hat path could 
adopt methods of procedure tbat would bo consonant with the ideals 
of the course and, therefore, be efficient and ‘successful. 

In general the roMrting schools were' classified by the metlmd 
pr^nt^ in the textbooks used, unless, as often happened, this jrjfs 
contradicted by other testimony. One standard oourw that is put 
forth ss .avow^ly a oonservaf^e course, occupying nuddle ground, 
was yet olassffied, rightly' or wrongly, as “scale” meth^, unless thb 
other method was clearly reported, inaStauch as tBesgreater number 
of ooirelated answers were found to reveal the scale method as the 
usual mode of treatment in conrieotioh with this text. The result of 
this.claaa^cation wa6 as ioUows: Song-study, method, 260 sdiool 
systems; ec^ ^thod, 836 sduralsyetems;. to < 
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(5) l>o you give particular attention to voice building? .... How 
is done? ^ 

As all specific vocal drill is tabulatctl under the next series of 
queries, and as the second part of this present question does not 
permit of a categorical answer, a statistical record of the answers was 
, not made. It is a pleasure to state, however, that almost eVer}" school 
reported affirmatively as to the first part of the query.' The only 
diveigence was with regard to the voice building being done inci- 



constant use of the light, head voice'’ — such ansvrers as these being 
frequent and tyj)ical. No feature of school practice shows more 
intelligent and careful treatment than this, and few questions elicited 
such interested and sympathetic replugs. 

(6) Features of practice, by grades. 

The fact that certain possible features were here stated and inquired 
after seems to have constituted, to many who rc}M)rted, a recom- 
mendation of these features as being quite desirable. Such an impli- 
cation was not intended, ^and, being assumed ,it has led to a somewhat 
larger showing than is normal. For instance, a number of schools 
that reported only '‘use of the light, head voice'" under question 5, 
now answer the quer^^ as to vocal drill by stating that they practice 
it in all grades. 

Here the thought of incidental care of the voice is evidently 
extended to embrace the suggestion of vocal drill, though this latter 
,term very clearly impHes a special formal practice. Similarly, writ- 
ten work is likely to be claime<l for all grades by schools that state 
that they do not introduce staff notation uqtil the second or third 
grade; and there are other disci*epaucies, all* tendii^ to inflate the 
record of these special practices, such as cautious statements of ‘'a 
yery little in all grades," which statement, though doubtful, is a 
record necessarily classified in the affirmative column. One modify- 
ing thought must, therefore, be borne in mind while scanning these 
tables — that the practices are observed, as stated, in the given number 
of schools, but not by any means as separate and highly organized 
division of the school music course. This would imply a faulty 
system and an amount of time that it is impossible to obtain in^lmost 
any system. The real plan of administration is, therefore, much 
more, unified and much more nicely pro{x>rtioned than the records of 
these numerous .activities might lead the student to expect. 
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Table 3. — SchooU Sporting on features of practice^ by gradfs. 







Crade. 





Vune. 

1 

First. 

Second .j 

1 Third. 

! 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 

Sev. 

enth. 

Kighth. 

1 

Hole singing «uOeDds only 

1 

'ScAooi*. 

5cJboi«. 

School*. 

i 

Schools. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

through . 

1 ; 

18 

125 

207 

142 

39 

16 

3 

56 

Sta(T noutic^ and sight sing- 










ing begun 1 


277 

229 

H4 

30 

‘ifi 

A 


1 

individual singing 1 

3 

485 

513 

528 

512 

ID 

452 

3T9 

o 

307 

286 

\'ocal drfll 

14 

433 

457 

485 

492 

479 

479 

460 

443 

Kar training 

13 

494 

617 

524 

523 

497 

473 

439 

424 

l/lotatlon 

23 

2M 

339 

414 

454 

462 

4.50 

419 

396 

Written work 

Skht reading, usinOyaa- 1 

27 

1 

159 

289 

414 

478 

500 

505 

481 

459 

iilcs, eMCBtis only through, j 

i 3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

13 

38 

49ft 

Word.s at sight Ixvun ' 

71 

32 

66 

&4 

53 

" 55 

76 

88 

41 

T wo-part s Inging Viegun i 

1 3 j 

1 3 

28 

.167 

271 

91 

18 

4 

2 

Three-part singing l)«giin ! 

23 1 

1 


' ^ 


10 

96 

276 

145 

26 


Several intcrcstinfr features in this table are worthy of consideration. 

The practice of rote singing extended throtigh the grades appears 
to be well standardized. It is, in fact, better standardized than the 
figures indicate, for there is incidental evidence on the papers that 
some understood the inquiry (as was intended) to apply to rote 
r^inging only as a regular and integral feature of practice, while 
(dlicrs reported its presence in grades where it is only occasional and 
irregular. There is, however, marked concurrence in abandoning 
mte singing as rfn essential feature in third grade, the sharp advance 
over the numbers doing this in second grade, and the sharp decline in 
numbers holding rote singing over to the foiu*th grade being very 
significant. The increase noj^d in^the eighth grade is unfortunate. 
It is one of many indicatioms met with that eighth-grade music is 
weak in comparison mth the wwk in lower grades and does not cany 
the progress begun below to its proper fulffl^ent. It is dishearten- 
ing, indeed, to find^ considerable number of schools reporting “no 
music in the eigtt^ grade," and many other schools give testimony 
that the work of this grade is little more than some poorly adminis- 
tered assembly singing by rote. 

Stuff notatim and sight singing begun . — Contrary to expectation, 
the first grade shows the largest returjfe for this feature. However,* 
the answet^ to the ei^th question prove that the staff work in flht 
grade is quite commonly of the “observation" type; that is, consists 
in observing the staff representation of songs or melodic figures 
previously learned by rote rather than in calculating a way into 
now and unheard songs by reckoning up and dqwnthe staff. “From 
ear to eye”; “writing songs on board” ; “notes to songs taught by 
rote”; “visualizing on staff of songs committed”; “familiar melody 
by rote; then by note” — these answers are tak^ from the first 15 
pape^ picked up at random; and are i^ical of seprea of 
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Mividual aijvging . — In addition to the numbers given in the tabje, 
eight school sreported ‘ ‘ very little/' without reference to specific grades. 

The j)ractice is seen to reach its maximum in the third grade. 
Probafcly all teachers^ even those who abandon individual singing 
in this grade, wiU agre^ that it is desirable, even though it is some- 
what more diflBcult, to maintain' the practice equally generally in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. The decline in the seventh and eighth 
grades is to be expected, both on account of the diversity of voices 
in those grades and the consequent difiBiculty of quick* treatment 
and on aiicoimt of the new and more mature ways of approaching 
musical practice. The total of schools reporting is not ascertainable 
from the table, since the number having individual singing in any 
grade whatever is not specially computed. 

Vocal drill . — In addition to the numbers given in the table, three 
schools answer, in a <yenerol way, “Some." 

As with “individual singing," the total number of schools having 
any vocal drill is not recorded. Also there is intrinsic evidence 
showing that the vocal drill reported is often not formal vocal drill, 
but rather consists of indirect methods of voice consolation. This 
is probably a much better practice in the opinion of moO. supervisors. 

The practice, whichever form it assumes, is well organized in point 
•of the number obsening it and the uniform continuation of it through- 
out the grades. This'means at least general -and persistent attention 
to vocal habits. ^ 

Ear training . — Two schools in addition to those Lnclu^le(l in the 
table answer “Some," with no grades specified. 

The answers imply diverse conceptions of ear training wdth reference 
to its being a formal, separate practice or, rather, a mere incidental 
acuteness of attention in the general music work. A Ijirge number of 
answers certainly imply only this aural attention, stimulated or 
develoued by no special system of exercises*. This w'Ul probably 
not be regarded as unfortunate by the greater number of super- 
visors, except where it implies no attention to dictation work. Tliis 
latter is so generally recognized as the best form of ear training, 
and covers this grotmd so well, that one wonders how it happens that 
the numbers reporting it faU so far short of the numbers reporting 
"ear training. The unavoidable inference is that the ear training 
reported in excess of dictation is but an incomplete form of dictation, 
not developed formally to an extent that justifies its incl\ision under 


menaaoie leaiure. 

DuitUion . — One school, not included, in the table, answers ^^Sorne," 
ifithout^ reference to grades, , 

* k laiser nmnlm of schools answered vaguely to this than to sny 
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corroborative evidence that the ear trainuig in many systems has 
not developed to the exte^it of becoming special and formal, for in 
that case it would be dictation work. A series of large numbers with 
reference to dictation, and a decrease, in inverse ratio, in Wie numbers 
reporting under ear training, w'ould represent a sounder method. 

Written work. — Again, two schools answer “Some.” The sudden 
increase in third grade is proper and quite to be expected. The 
number in first grade, unless some rudimentary blackboard work is 
all that is implied, is doubtless too large. 

As illustrative of the difficulty in including all answers, it may be 
mentioned that one school (for obvious reasons not figured in the 
table) reported^ **§taflT introduced in second grade,” and later, 
“Written work in all grades.” 

Sight reading^ using syllables extends only through . — The over- 
whelming burden of testimony is in favor of retention of syllables 
Uiroughout the eight grades. This is interesting in view of tlio fact 
tliat a number of supervisors have at various times endeavored to 
abandon the syllables earlier. 

“Eighth grade” is here used to include tlio highest grade below" the 
high school, which in many cities, especially in tliose in Massachu- 
setts, is a nintli grade. This usage is followed a}so in the other fea- 
ftures of practice; it was made possible by the fact that no instance 
was found of a school reporting a practice in eightli grade tliat was 
not also continued in ninth grade. 

Besides the total of schools reported in the table, tlie foUowing 
special cades should be noted: Two schools use only “la” or “loo” 
(“neutral” syllables); two schools use number names instead of syl- 
lables; two schools report syllables through soyonth^ade only, but 
with no music taught beyond. One school reports syUables through 
sixth grade only, and one school reports syllables through fifth grade 
only, but in each case witli no music taught beyond. 

Wonis at sight begun , — This record is remarkable foT lack of uni- 
formity in practice. Beginning with the third grade there is mani- 
festly, no agreement as to the proper time to begin the use of words 
at sight, save for the indication that eighth grade is considered a 
attle late. Part of tWs disagreement may be only apparent, since 
some doubtless reported on the grade where the earliest tentative 
eflforts were made, while others may have reported the practice only 
in that grade in which they made it a regular and insistent feature. 
But making allowance for this divergence, it still is evident that 
pedagogical convictions with regard to this point are not yet firmly 
established. 

IW-parf sirkging begun. — This table reveals a very satisfactory 
dogree of uniformity, the* thW year (probably often the latter part 
^ of %e^ear ^efom^bei^]^ 
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Three-part sin^n^ begun , — Tlic agreement here is still more marked, 
and, in fact, is so great as to justity a statement that the supervisors 
of music in the United States quite generally recognize tlie sLxUi 
grade as the time for beginning three-part singing. 

(7) Are the pupils marked in music? If so, are the marks con- 
sidered in their class standing? 

Tahi.K a . — Afarkiny of pupils. 


Schools reixirtlnc. 

1 

[ Scbcxils. 

1 : 

Ter- 

1 cenl;^^;(> 

Schools reporting pupils innrke*! 

519 i 
' So I 

S-V 9 

Schools rpiH>rtint: pui>ils m»i mnrkp<i .... 

1.0 

Total . ' 

' m ! 

1 ! 

j W. 1 

Tlio .510 sdiools n*porting th(^ pupils “markt^i” r<' 
socorul half of the (piostion as follows: 

sjxipd 

to the, 

( 'un>i()cr;it loit (it injirks. 

Schools. 

l>r- 

coniaj;**. 

Marks consklereit in cliws stand injt 

Marks not considercti ill class siiuidink .. . | 

Marks not vitally considered in cln.'W sian-lur.* ' 

Notanswered. . ! . ' 

1 

I m 

' 3-t 

1 

(Vi 2 
•Jfi 1 
7. :) 
.1 

Total 

.M9 


“Not vitally” is the exact wording of one or two replies. “Yes, 
but deficiency in musiedoes not prevent promotion;” “Pupil is not 


kept back if ho tries;” ^^Not required as a promotion subject;” 
^'Pupils as a rule are not retained if they fail only in music;” *^They 
count in the general average;” “No; except for honor rol\” — these 
are samples of otlier replies classified under the group characterized 
by tlie words “not vitally considered.” 

Of the 604 schools, 382 (344 and 38), or 63.2 per cent, consider to 
some exteht the marks given in music in relation to the pupil’s gen- 
eral class standing, while 222 (8.5 -f- 136 4-1), or 36.7 per cent, do not 
have music marks so considered. 




(8) What are the steps in your method of teaching children in pri- 
mary grades to sing by note? 

The answers to this question could not be statistically tabulated, 
and no separate table was attempted. They were, however, in- 
. eluded in the reckoning of “song-study” or “scale”* method pre- 
sented earlier in this report. statements there made, that^AbflStf 
is much confusion as to method and aimlessness as to practice, are 
oonfimed by a fresh reading of the wording of theireplies. In many 
<if th^ uxifprUinate 9 chck)l 8 there is apparently no settled conviction 
as to what iwuU'shpvld be striven and where them is appar- 
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ently such conviction, the practices foUowed are often lacking in 
relevancy with regard to this result. Such indefiniteness is of comse 
due to the^dveni of the later '‘song-study’^ method, and is as Dr. 

S. S. Myers, of Ti ffin , O^o, recently said, in an address before the 
Ohio State Teachers’ Association, “a strange admixture of both the ^ 
old and the new— a blind groping, as it were, after something better, 
^\ith apparent: inability to grasp fully the new idea or wholly relin- 
(|iiish the old.’* ’ 

(9) What percentage of the pupils in the grammar grades can sing 
an ordinary hymn* time at sight? 

There was marked reluctance to answer this question, only 433 
schooLi out of 599 presumptively included being willing to hazard any' 
reply. A**second notable feature is the diversity rev^'afed in the re- 
|)li(*s, which range from 0 to 100 per cent in a series that is strikingly 
irregular except for the favor shown familiar fractions and a general * 
preference for the higher ratings. Both of Uicse irregularities are 
(]ui to- natural and easily explicable. No definition of what coasti- 
tuted singing at sight was given, and there w'ere doubtless many 
standards employed. TLus, some probably limited the application 
of the question to individual singing of a harmonic part, such as 
alto or bass, without accompaniment and possibly using words at 
siglit. From this most exacting standard the interpretation of the 
(piestion probably ranged to the inclusion in the sight-reading group 
of all those who might be able to take part in ensemble singing of a 
hymn with piano or other lead, and on either the melody or a lower 
part, without manifest inability to remain within the limits of gen- 
'eral consonance. Diversity of attainment in the different schools 
of a large city system also often* prevented art exact answ^er. Finally, 
without a standard. being set and without a laborious individual ex- 
amination, no groat accuracy was possible, except in the case of those 
few schools that maintain rigid indifid ual requirements. That there 
is great diversity in results and in standards, but also a generally 
optimistic outlook, is the most that can be claimed for the showing 
made by the table. 

Table 5. — Perceniage of pujnU in graiiea abU to ting hymn tunes at sight. 
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reit«atag«. 

Schools 

report- 

mg. 

PerrenUge. 

Schools 

regOTt- 
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Schools 
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1 
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00 
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1 

55 

4 
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(10) For what parts is the music used in .eighth grade written? 

This queetpn was designed to obtain information as to the use of 
the bass clef\tnd the recognition given in the material* used to the j 
ndture and capacities of the changing voices of the boys. Tlie matter 
is believed to bo one of ver}-^ great importance. If the bass clef is 
not used, it is almost certain that the more mature boys lack a part 
that in range, quietness of progrt^ssion, and harmonic bearing is appro'- 
priate to their voices and consonant with their capacities and tastes i 
at the time. It is a question whether the class disorganizatibn often 
found in eighth-grade music does not arise largely from just this cause,. 

Yet three-part songs for treble voices <ire often carried into the eighth 
grade, though such part songs have now advanced to a high degree 
of complexity, and imply, by the range, independence, and agility of 
movement in their parts, the perfection of treble- voice singing rather 
than the'humble beginnings of bass- voice work. The third part, tqt>, 
to which the busses, in such case, are usually assignotl, is constantly 
standing, even in the nhal tonic chord, and because of the limitations ' 1 
of treble-voice range, on the third of the chord; and a bass singing ! 
this an octave lower becomes dimly conscious of some rudimentary 
abnormality which he has the greatest disinclination to participate in. 

In short, being a buss, he should have a bass part to sing; and pub- 
lishers and supervisors should strive to furnish more music in which » 
the treble voices will be as well provided foi as they would bo other- 
wise, while the basses in addition will have appropriate and encour- 
aging parts. 

^Further technical advancement, as regards rhythmic diflicultics, 
chrofliatics, and modulations, could well be laid aside at this juncturo 
for the sake of establishing firm mixed-voice part sin^ng and giving, 
the basses proper vocal care. Indeed, the technical study in well- 
admjpistered systems is completed before the "eighth year, and the 
proper gradation, which is toward more mature thought and mood, 
rather than toward greater technical complication, is observed in 
such schools. First steps toward mixed-voice chorus singing, using 
material adapted to. the dawning maturity of the students, is the 
plan of work in the more successful systems. The table which fol- 
lows, although not altogether auspicious, shows a happy preponder- 
ance of good usage: 


'Tablb cUf nnd t>oiV« clattifiaUiont tn eighth grade. 

• 8o4iools. 

Baoj^ clef not used 126 

Baa probably with two or three treble parta or alto-tenor 3^7 

Four-part, mixed voica 93 

Soprano only.. ' . .) 

No mude in ^hth grade . i 
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• « 

(11) How do you manage boys' voices during the tMe of change of 
voice? ^ 

The answers, though divided into the five classes given below, may 
be said to have fallen into two grou]>3: First, a large group, the first 
tlirec classes given, characterized by more or less uncertainty of 
belief and weakness in the technic of managing changing voices; and 
second, a smaller group (the last two classes given) characterized by 
(lefinife aim and efficient method, whatever may be thought of the 
comparative merits of the two methods pursued by the classes in the 
group. This Vlivision into two groups may appear to be arbitrary 
and hasty in tlie light of the headings given in the table; but the 
text die replii^ was carefully weighed before -the f^booLs were 
classified, and few schools reporting under any one of the first throe 
liendings gave evidence of having anything more than a negative or 
jiassiv'o plan. Safety is sought by asking the boys to sing softly, or 
to sing very lightly when they wish to sing at all. Again, escape 
from the responsibility of discovering what every boy can and should 
do is sought by herding all the boys with changing voices into some 
one, lower part, usually alto-tenor — which, of course, must bo utterly 
bad for many of them. These plans are too loose and general, and 
seem to he makeshifts rather than methods conscientiously adopted. 

On the other hand, a smaller number of rejilies give />VHlenco of 
very careful plan:?^nost skillfully and faithfully carried out, as 
follows: 


Tahi.e 7 . — ^faTwgcntfnt nf rhniujitig rr)in <t. 


Nn answer or indefinite (jq 

Singing ftoftly (ad libitum) till period in tided over • 

A general “blanket'’ awigrimcnt given them, as alto-tenor 

Singing slopped liooauRe conmdere<l in juriotis. i ) i 

I'areful uidividuul anil general direction and Hupervirion given S8 


(12) What is the total number of rooms included in your answer? 

(13) In how many of these is there a piano? ‘ An organ?.... 



Question 12 was preparatory to question 13. llie answers wore 
gratifying to ah unexpected degree. They are not absolutely con- 
clusive, as some of those answering doubtless interpreted the question 
strictly and did not account for pianos in corridors, while others did 
count those as equivalent to at least one room. Again, kindergartens 
ure sometimes included, sometimes not; and whether they are. or are 
not, is often not stated. It will be noted that a separate entry is 
made of a large number of rooms that are served in common by 
pianos that are at the disposal of groups of- rooms, but how nwy 
more of these there may be that were not reported can only be 
joctured. The table, therefore, .favorable as the showing is, gives 
estimates that are probably lower than the facts would justify. 




^ . 
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Pianos . — It appears that 42,644 rooms, to which must be addetl 
the number of rooms (not reported) in Roanoke, Va., Providcnci^ 
R. I., New Britain, Conn., and Akron, Ohio, have 4,061 pianos. This 
is something over 9.5 per cent, but Roanoke arid Providence report 
no pianos in rooms, and their figures, if available, wo\iltl therefore 
tend to lessen the percentage. But this decrease would be very 
small, and against it must bo counted a dumber of instruments not. 
reported, which serve each of a group of rooms occasionally. Thus 
considered, it is probable that 10 per cent of the schoolrooms reporttMl 
have pianos availaW^for their lessons. 

Wo find that 12,226 rooms, plus the number of rooms (not reported) 
m Chattanooga, Tonn., and Charleston, S. C., have one* to tlmMs 
pianos in each school buildjng, or a piano in a music nH)m, or pianos 
fon»eighth ^ades, or for lussembly I mils. Charleston reports a piano 
in each music room and a departmental plan. 

The following cities (included above) are worthy of noti': 

('it it's report i)uj rooin.s an/l piatunt. 


riiU-s. 


l*lanns. 


Cinctnnali, Ohio 

Ithaca, N . Y 

Utnne^potU. M Inn . . . 

Roch(wicr, N. Y ^ 

St. lx>uls, Mo 


^ 


I 


i.ooo 

■i 1 . 'J'J 

IKX) ■ 100 

soo too 

2.ly^ . 700 


. Boston (not included in tabliw) n^ports '},000 rooms and pianos ‘'in 
primary classrooms only.” New \ork. (Sty, 16,000 rooms, reports 
under pianos, ^'practically none.” 

Organs.— Tho statistics show that 56,505 rooms, plus the number 
^ (not given) in Akron, Ohio, Roanoke, Va., Chattanooga, Tonn., 
H Providence, R. I., and Now Britain, Conn., have 1,769 organs. 

^ Pittsburgh, Pa.,. 1 ,500. rooms, reports 20 stationary and 127 port^ 

able organs, the latter serving the great majority of all the rooms in 
# daily lessons. Another school of 40 rooms likewise reports portable 
, organs so used. 

A piano or an organ in a schoolroom adds to the musical experience 
and progress just what it would add in a home or in a studio, as com- 
pared with these places without any instrument. Not only is the 
musical experience broadened and the schoolroom atmosphere 
* enriched, but technical progress is furthered. In ear training a sharp 
definition of pitch and a steady production of tone that can not be 
hojHid for from most voices is, with instruments, made possible. 
Chromatios, scale formationi and part singing oen also be better 
taxight by the vse of keyboard instruments , 1 1 is no t, an unimportant 

matter, merefore, that so many Mhoolrooms are equipped with them. 
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(14) (a) Doe^ a special teacher of music give all the lessons? . 

or (b) do the grade teachers give all the lessons without 

special departmental supervision? or (c) do the grade 

teachers carry on the work under the direction of -a super- 
visor of mu^ic? 

Tho table shows the supervisor}^ |)lan to prueticallv »iniv<‘rsal. 

Tablk 8 . — Departmental pUni of 

Schools, 

Special teacher ( 0 iipiervis(tr) j^ivosall the leawoiiR :J5 

GriuU* teachore give all IcHaona, with no npecial departiiunital HuperviHiiui 15 

(trade leaclterH give lefwona under instrucU'-n of a «uper\'isor 558 

Su])crinteii(lent givoH leasonH ^ . 1 

Cincinnati reports all throe conditions. One si'hool rt'ports first 
plan (o.) above for seventh luid eighth ^ades. 

(15) How often does the supervisor of music visit each room? 


Tabu 

c 0. — IV-ti/ij 0/ 

HUprn (.tor (a nnyttis. 


Number of visits. 


N HIM her nf vLslts, 


Days per w«H^k: . 

BcIkwIs. I 

( tin 0 in- 

Schools. 

Five 

1 j 

i' wo weeks 

128 

Four 

1 

- M 

Three weeks x. 

39 

Throe 

12 j 

A month 

41 

Two 

48 

Five weeks 

5 

One 

.20-1 

Six wet'ks 

9 

Alternate dayn 

4 ' 

Kif^ht wcr'kn 

4 

(hice in — 

m . 1 

Tinujs per year- 


Three days 

2 

Six (Salt Lake ( itv) 

1 

Six (jays 

:\ \ 

Four (Trenton, N'. J.) 

1 

Seven dav^ . 

1 ■ 

Three (Indiana[K)lLs, Ind.) 

1 

Fight dJtvH 

. . . . 1 ■' 

'Twice (BalUiiiore, Md.. 

and 

Six times per moilth 

0 , 

Seattle, Wiish.! 

2 

Three times j^or month 

2 : 




Twice in tlireo weelcR. 


In addition to these citi<^, Atlanta; Ga., reports schools for white 
children A^isited each seven or eif^ht days; schools for negroes, once 
in six weeks. One school reports grades 1 to 6 visited ovor)^ other 
week; gra^dos 7 to 0, visited two days per week. ’ 

( 16 ) Are prospective grade teach eis required to pass an ezaminatioii^ 
in music? If so, who prepares the questions? .... 

^ Tablk \0.—kxaviimilwn of (eachertt. 

Hcbooli. 

Teacherp examined 181 

Teachers not exaninod 3$8 

Tea<^ers not always examined g 

* Questions prepared by— 

State or county board 43 

City examining board 18 

Supervisor or director of music 60 

Superintendent of schools. 28 
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By Table 8 it Ls seen that grade kachors in the vast majorit}' of 
schools do the direct teaching under the guidance of a supervisor, 
but by the first part of tins table it Ig seen that no prcparatioiv for 
this work is required in a large majority of school s3"stems. The 
inconsistenc}" and weakness of this is obvious. 

It will bo noted that 32 of the 181 schools reporting that Umeheis 
are examined do not reply as to the source of tlie''(|Ut^stions given. 
Probably there is no fixed rule in those cases. Examinations arc 
oft(Ui held during' ihvt summer moiitlis when the schools disor- 
ganized, and 'any recognized set of questions might in such cast's 
bo used. 

il7) In what branches is the special tocher or supervisor of music 
required to pass an examination? 

Tins question will^bo qiet with again in that sectitni of this n*])ort 
entitled Music in State school systems.” It is suflicient to sar lu'rtL 
with regard to examinations and all other pructict's looking to asc.tn*- 
taining the cojjipetency of public-school music tinicliei*s and to issuing 
them licenses to teach, that there is cxtnMiie diviirsity and confusion, 
as well as considerable w'eaknoss. 

As a specialist the supervisor should give evidemw' of possessing a 
hi^h degree of special knowledge; as a Unichor ajul dire(*Tor of ti'aclirrs 
he should give evideiico of posseWng a pedagogical kiiowiedgi' at, 
least equal to that required of the grade teachers whom lu^ is chosen 
to direct. Yet often the manner of certification leaved one or tin' 
other of those crf^acities open to grave doubt, and sonu'times neitln'i* 
is conclusively a.sccrtained. 

Conscientious judgment of each individual applicant by local 
authorities, enliglitened as this judgment is'by the general increase 
of knowledge and guided as it is by the advanwwent made in standards 
of teaching, olono protects the situation from great weakness. It is 
not too much to o.sk, however, that such individual judgment be safe- 
guarded by State regulations that shall insure at Iciist the major 
requirements for successful supervising. 


Tahlr U . — Emviination of enpennaors. 


Supervisors exanained in— 
Music 


Music and podagojry 

Music and commou branches L 

Regulitf branches and not in rau8i<' 

Vocal music 

Supervisors not always examined 

Supervisors not examined in any subject 

Supervisors take same examinations as grade teachers . — 


Schools. 

120 

95 

27 

12 


1 

152 

4 
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Tho following indirect answers w'ero roeordiHl: 

Schools. 

State Ucon»o qualitiefl 5 

Adequate preparation (such as grad u at inn from cnnw'rvatDry of muKic) (^ualitioe. ;J 

Nnrmal- 8 ch<K)| training decidea ' I 4 

Stale requirelnenU sudicient * Xi 

Training in apecial t>r nonnal 8 cIkh>Ih is 

I ’reparation in rocognizetl ro1kh) 1 of music og 

Pho schools of Dun mo re, Pa., were, wc have boon told, reported bv 
tlio Mosely Commission os having the Ix'st singing the momhers of 
t.ho commission 1igml in any school in America. In this iighl the 
report of music in the gijule schools of Dunmoie is of prime interest. 
It is given verhatiiu. the answers being in italic. 

Music ik Au, (iitAOKs hki.ow thk llicii ScHooi., Diinmokk, Ta. 

i. Ih music requirod? IVj?. * ^ 

I lew many mi mites per \ve<^k are given to it in ear it grade? JS )0 in louder; 

100 in up/>cr. * 

Is t4io course graded? Kc.s. '* 

I. (live titles and aulliow of teitbooka ueed^n eu<’h gra<l(\ Uarmnnir Hnukr hy Kip~ 
Tapper^ Singing Melodics {NcivUm). 

T). Do you give pSrtirular attention to voire building? IV.'*. 

How is til is dbne? By vatching voice in dnUAund nfTnthrr t\trdUrH. 

h. Fmturrs of practice, by grades: 

Rote singing; Grades /, ?. 

.Staff notation and sigljt singing: (Jrades .7, .'5. 

Individual singing; ^irades J, A. 4 , . 4 , 7 

Vo(*al drill; AU grades. 

Kar training: Grades ,i. 4 , .5, (!, 7. 

Dictation; Grades J, 4y *5, 0, 7, S. 

Written work: Grades 3, 4, A, h' 7. 

Sight reivding, using syllables: (Jradt^n ,i. 4 , A, ^7 7 . S. 

Singing words at sight : Grades ® 

Two-part singing: Grades .9, 4 , A, (>, 7 . 

ThrcHi-part singing: Gmdea 7, S, A, 6. 

7. Arotho pupils “marked” in music? Yc.it, s 

If so, arc the marks considered in their class standing? }«. 

H. What are the steps in your method of teaching'children in ))rimary grades to sing 
by note? Tonic chord on S lines— D, M, S; by the cml, of year 5dine staff ia 
completed. 

9. What percentage of iUo pupils. in the grammar grades can sing an ordinaty hymn 

tune at sight ? SO per cent. , 

10 . For what parte is the music us^tl in eighth grade written? 4 parts — a/to, soprano^ 

tenor ^ bass. 

1 1 How do you manage boys’ voicee during the tune of change of voice? softly ^ 

uHng only those tones that come ici/J cas€. 

12. WTiat is the total number of rooms included in your answers? AboiU 59, 

LL In how many of these is there a piano? An organ? J. 




er|c 


> These will be found to bo un.<nandardlfied. 
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14. (a) 0^ a special teacher of music give all the lessons? No. Or (6) do the grade 
' teachers give all of the lessons, without special departmental supervision? 
Or (c) do the grade teachers carry on the work under the direction of a super* 
visor of music? Yu, 

16. How often does.the supenisor visit each room? Twice a month. 

16. Are prospect!'^ grade teachers required to pass an examination in music? Yes. 

If Bo, who prepares the questions? Ths StaU. 

17. In what branches is the special teacher or supervisor of music required to pass an 

examination? In addition to mueic we expect music teacher to have all the qwaliji- 
cationt of grade t§^^ver$. We have always had teachers with such qualifications. 

Several factors^nat would tend toward securing results of great 
excellence are to be noted in this report. The amount of time given 
per week i» quite exceptional, as reference to Table 2 will show. 
Voice production is wisely guarded at all tiroes when the voice is 
‘used, though special vocal drill is also given. The careful organiza* 
tion of work, as reported under ^‘Features of practice/' is also com- 
mendable. Somewhat more unusual, however, is the unqualified 
afiOirmative used in answering question 7. It leaves little doubt that 
musipin Dunmore is rated as a “regular" and not a “special" sub- 
ject and is given the sensible sort of treatment that such classifica- 
tion alw’ays briilgs to a subject. 

In conjunction with the amount of time accorded, this gives a 
strong plan of organization. The answ'ers to questions 8, 10, 11, 14, 
16, 16, 17 are also commended to the attention of the leader. ^ 
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MUSIC IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND IN RELATION TO THE 


COMMUNITY. 

The following questionnaire was used as the bass of this investi- 
f^ation of music in high schools: 

‘ k 

QUESTIONWAIRB— HIGH SCHOOLS. 


• 18. What is the total number of pupils in the high school or achoolu? 

19. How many credita (total) are required for graduation? 

20. Systematic coursee offered in muaical study or i)raolice; 


Course? 

Is the 
course 
optional 
or 

required? 

Number 
of pupils 
pursuing 
each 
course. 

“Credits'’ 
allowed 
toward 
grsdusUou 
for each 
course. 

Is the 
course 
taught 
by the 
supervisor 
or by a 
specM 
taadier? 

Tltka and authors of 
toxtbooi-t. 

Cliorus practice 

Orchestra 

Uu&lcal history 

Appreciation 






Harmony 

Skhtslnfcing 

Klementary tbeon* 




i 


21. How often id thtre aayembly singing in your high school? 

22. la appUed music under outaido teachers^ as piano, voice, violin, etc., credited ae 

• school work toward graduation? If ao, kindly report, using the fonn 

following: 


('ounwM. 

Namber of pupils 
pursuing each 
oourae. 

iicxi^h of course 
in months. 

**Cndiu» aUowid 
toward sradoa- 
tton for each 

course. 

Piano 




OtM 




Voice 

\ inlfva 




All other oicheetral Instfumenta 









23. Are such private teachen required to meet atandardu set by the hi^-echool prin- 
cipal? ^ 

, 24. How many mixed-voice choral oiganizatioDs are there in the community? . „ . . . 

25. Is any one of these chonisee conducted by the local supervisor or special tenAmr 

of music? .* 1 . . . . .. 

26. Is the high-echool chorus largely influential in providing recruits for these du^ 

rosea? • ; 

27. Is the high* 0 chool cKorus largely influential in providing recmits for the chonii:. 

choirs of the community? a 

' r ' - 






m 
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28. How many amateur orcheBtras ot inatrumental combinations are there in the 

community? 

29. Ifl any one of these organizations conducted by the supervisor dr special teacher 

of music? 

30. Is the high-school orchestra a fiactor in the maintenance of these organizations? 

31. Does the school own orchestral instruments that are available for students yrho 

wish to learn? 


32. How many and what instruments are so owned? 

33. If there is a people’s chorus, ora people’s orchestra, does it meet in a school build- 

ing or receive any support from the school system? 

34. In general, is the musical interest, knowledge, and activity of the adults of the 

community largely influenced by the music in the public schools? If 

not, why not? 

^ The total number of school systems included in the tables follow- 
ing is 631. Of the 631 schools, 189, or practically 30 per cent, have 
no music except assembly singing; the other 442, or practically 70 
per cent, have some music other than assembly singing; 

The distinction between chorus practice and assembly singing 
could not always bo drawn. Incidental evidence in the papers tends 
to prove that often the assembly singing is of the nature of a chorus 
rehearsal; that is, the voices are classified as to parts, good and pre- 
tentious choruses are studied, and half an hour or more several times 
a week is devoted to such practice. On the other hand, many who 
reported chorus singing, as required, evidently had in mii^nothing 
more than assembly singing, even when this involved but the singing 
of hymns or patriotic songs ^as incidental to a chapel service, and, it 
is safe -to assume, without classificatior of the students as to the parts 
sung. The distinction between these two modes of activity turns 
the scale more often than any other factor in determining whether 
to reckon a high school as having any instruction whatever in music 
9 r not. ' The most careful study Was therefore given the reports, 
and the figures presented above may be regarded as reliable. They 
mean that 30 per cent of the high schools reporting do notliing to 
- advance music beyond the stage it has reached* in the eighth grade; 
and^his percentage may be taken as representative. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Questions IS and 19 are incidental to calculations made later, and 
are, thM^fore, not reported upon sepafately. ^ 

(20) Systematic courses offered in musical study or practice. 


In the tables following, a classification of schools with regard to the 
number of students enrolled was adopted. The object of this classi- 
fication was to ascertain whether the size of the school bore any fixed 
relation to the nature of the musical practice. The enrollment given, 
is for an enfire school system, and in the larger cities is, 
nundMr'Gt^ O^pols. 



Tablb 12. CAorw prociioff— /*fan o/oi^onizaiion. 


fligh-ochool enroll- 
ment. 

I Number 
schools 
reporting 
chorus. 

EoroU- 
meot in 
reporting 
schools. 

Schools haring 
chorus option. 

Schools having 
cbonu requirra. 

Schools reporting 
chorus optiond 
"and requh^. 

I-IUO 

1(1(^250 

2^^500 

&J0-750 

750-1,000 

U«)-2,500 

2,500 and over. 

Total 

10 

115 

159 

48 

18 

41 

17 

609 

19,759 

53.044 

29.044 
15,132 
65,023 
132,848 

Number. 

7 

55 

99 

35 

11 

30 

6 

Pn ceni. 
7.0 

47.8 
62.2 

72.9 
61.1 

73.1 

35.2 

1 

1 

PnetfU. 
« 3.0 
52.1 

33.0 

25.0 
27.7 
24.3 

. 52.9 

JVttfllhCT-. 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Percent. 

8.7 

3.0 

11.1 

2.4 

11.7 

^ j 306,449 

24.3 

59.5 

153 

37.5 

12 

80. 0 


The percentages are relative tq the 40B schools reporting chorus. 

, It IS to be remembered that the remainder, of, 631 high schools 
have no music or only assembly singing. ^ 

“Optional and required” is equivalent to a limited requirement; 
lor instance, for one year or two years, or required of senior o.1«Qg - 
but optional beyond the fulfilling of these requirements. ’ 

The expectation was that the optional plan would be favored in the ' 
Iwgcr city systems, but the figures do not bear this out. The optional 
plan seems rather to be favored in town and city systems, where 
the separate high schools are likely to be fewer and of laige enroll- 
ment: to wit, 250 to 500, 500 to 750, 750 to 1,000, 1,000 to 2,500. 

It naay lie that the requirement in the largest cities is for the sake 
• of that social f^lidarity so likely to be absent in our cosmopolitan 
centers; for this is not only highly desirable in school life, but on 
the school rests largely the responsibiUty of contributing it to the 
htation. Music is not the least agency iiiThis endeavor. 


Tablf H.—Chonu praclirf—Pfrantagf of tIudenU laHng. 


Uiflh'«ichoi)l fnroUpient, 


MOO 

1 OK 250 

360^ 

, M 0^750 

780-1,000. . . . 

1,000-2^ 

2,M0and over. 


Total. 


Enroll- 
ment in 
schools 
report- 

ing 

chorus 

op- 

tional 


423 
ft , 431 
38,7m 
18,300 
7,400 
83,7a 
25,380 

131,674 


Students enter* 
In^ chorus 
optional. 


bn. 

350 
4, 101 
10,080 
4,385 
3 , 8 M 
7,672 
7,418 

86,140 


Perci. 

50.3 

40.7 

86. 0 

38.3 

33.4 
311 
310 

20.7 


Enrcdl- 
ment In 
schools 
reporU 

chorus 

re- 

quired. 


‘ 347 
9,871 
14,488 
6,888 
4,390 
12,861 
42,400 

88,436 


Students enter- 
*tng chorus 
required. 


Hum- 

ber. 

227 

8,744 

11,968 

6,063 

8,616 

11,341 

87,900 

78 , 6 tt 


Per el, 
01.0 
08.8 

83.7 

94.0 
8L0 

91.0 

89.8 

88.9 


Enroll- 

menttn 

schools 

chorus 
qp- 
tional 
and r»- 
({uired. 


3 , 06 / 


1,713 

1,300 

7,8» 

13,883 


Students eatot^ 
ine Chous 
optbnaland 
required. 


Nuiu- 

ber. 


1,067 


1,856 

050 

1,600 

6,868 


Perct: 


61.6 


79,3 

79.1 

47.6 

«.« 
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It will be noted that the total enrollment of any group of schools 
as given in this table (and computed by adding the numbers for that 
group in the three enrollment colxunns) isless than the total enrollment 
given for the same group in the preceding table. This is due to the 
fact that a number of schools which reported their enrollment ^d 
plan for chorus work did not report the number of sluUents entering 
chorus. In reckoning the percentage of students taking chorus, these 
schools were necessarily eliminated. There were 57 such, 35 havmg 
chorus optional, with a total general enrollment of 71,701; 21 having 
chonis required, with a general enrollment of 11,867 ; 1 having chorus 
optional and required, with an enrollment of 550. Those numbers 
added to the totals of the 3 enrollment columns of the table will give 
the total 306,449 of the preceding table. 

If chorus practice is made optional, it is chosen by the students of 
■ smaller systems, it would seem, more generally than by those of larger 
systems. The fairly regular decrease in percentage here is quite 

striking. . i. • 

Of the 222,331 students in high schools which offer chorus practice 

under one plan or another and report the number of students entering, 
121 651 or 54.7 per "cent, are so entered. The greatest percentages 
are found in the first two groups (the smaller schools), being hero, 
respectively, 71.3 per cent and 72.6 per cent. The third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth groups vary from 39.5 per cent (fourth group) to 51.2 per 
cent (fifth group). The last group, of largest city systems, shows a 
sudden increase to 64.7 per cent. 

All but eight .of the high schools reporting chorus practice reported 
as to the credit given it, wi^i the result shown in the next table. 


Table 14. — Chorus “prcuitict — Credit given. 




Schools reporting ro- 
quiied chorus, grouped 
as to credits. 


Schools reporting op- 
tiona] and rooulrod 
chorus, groupoa as to 
credits. 





‘■-iviti -if- 
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Summafy of Table 14, 


Number of achoob reporting amount of rred ft. . 
rpTcentagc 



No 

Poor 

Fair 

Oood 

Total. 


credit. 

credit. 

credit. 

credit. 


202 

37 

f.2 

99 

400 


50. .W 

9.25 

15.50 

24.75 

100 


It is impossible to state briefly the various methods by which the 
relative strength of credits was computed for this table. In general, 
however, all reports were gauged by the following standard: 

Good credit . — Sufficient to insure the making in music of at least 
one-tenth of the total number of credits required for graduation. Or 
at this rate if on meager lime as regards t he number of hours per week 
given or the number of semesters allo>red. Credit per hour to equal 
that given in other branches, according to whether preparation for 
recitations is or is not demanded. 

Fair credi/.— Sufficient to insure nl^i^ng at least one ^twenty-fifth 
of the total number of credits required for graduation, with the same 
provisions as the preceding. 

Poor credit . — All below^ fair. 

It was expected that a relationship would be discovered between* 
the amoimt of credit offered for chorus 'work and the number of stu- 
dents enrolling in chorus when this is optional. A computation was 
begun on this basis, but 'ft'as soon abandoned, as the expected relation- 
ship did not appear to the slightest extent. Probably the enthusiasm 
and ability for leadership of the teacher are more weighty factors. 
Again, when chorus work is strongly credited, it is likely to demand 
more time and some study along associated technical linos; and, as 
it is not a major study, but must be added by most students to an 
already full schedule hours, it can not be chosen, even by those 
who favor it most, unless it is administered as a comparatively light 
addition to their regular work. That chorus practice should bo so 
poorly credited as it is, however, is either a reflection upon the value 
of the work done, the musical judgment of tj;ie school auffioritios, or 
tho sense of justice of tho school officials who fb^ the credits. 

Table 15. — Chofu* f/raceice — Evaluation of the mueic $ung unth rt/erence to '^optional** 

’ or plan'i * 


■^—9 

Hlgb-acbool enroll* 
ment 

Na of 
■c boots. 

Cbonu^tional; 

matenal— 

Chorus reqoirad: 
material— j 

1 Chorus optional and 
I required; material— 

Weak. 

Oood. 

Strong. 

Weak. 

Good. 

Strong. 

W^eak. 

Good*. 

Strong. 

l-lOO 

7 

8 

« 3 


1 

1 





100-3SO 

S2 

31 

10 

1 

15 

. 89 

3 




250*500 

m 

15 

43 

5 

13 

37 

6 

8 

8 

1 

500-750 : 

ae 

0 

U 

4 

3 

5 




1 

750-ltCnO 

IS 

3 

4 

8 

3 

1 



1 

1jOOO-3^. 

38 

8 

13 

5 

3 

5. 

3 






17 

8 

3 

• 1 

f* 

a 

0 


1 

*. 1 

, TouL 

m 

' ^ 


13 

IT 

.70 

14 

;* 8 

1. 

. t 
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MUSIC IN TH^ PUBUC SCHOOLS. 
Sumviary of TabU 15. 



c» 

No. of 
schools. 

i'erwnta^f. 

Weak. 

<iood. 

Strong. 

Optional 

K^iitred ... 

Optional aud rpciuin *! 

All clasapx. . ... 

121 

10 

34.3 

30.5 

20.0 

51.8 

.57.8 

50.0 

10. 
11.. '> 
1 30 0 

297 

32.3 

5.S. 8 

1 'U.7 


Tho tonns und(T wluch tiio chorus matt^ritil used is classified iiuiy 
lead to an impression loss favorable than tho facts justify. 

Under ‘^s^ong” is included only material that is worthy of tho 
attention oMho average small choral society, such as cantatas by the 
best compeers, short oratorios or oratorio sedections, choral ballads, 
excerpts from operas,' and some of tho lesser and easier operas entire. 
These are used in larger schools for concert purposes, their prepara- 
tion often constituting the greater part of tho season's work. 

Under “good" are included all tho better supplementary octavo 
' publications arranged for high-school use, and consisting of oratorio 
and opera choruses, as well as part son^ of var}4ng degrees of length 
and difficulty, bvit of unquestioned musical value, and also of several 
of the bettor song books fo| high .ichools that cover much tho same 
ground as tho octavos mentioned. 

Under “weak" are included principally song books that are hardly 
beyond the standards recognized forassembly singing. These books 
are characterized by part writing that is rudimentary and implies no 
organized chorus drill, by subjects and texts that are commonplace, 
by editing that betrays lack of artistic conscience and musical knowl- 
edge, and by tho inclusion of much material that has no value beyond 
tho fact that it is faifiiliar or popular and can be sung in any stylo 
without detrinlent to it. 

Measured by these standards the table shows gratifying aooom- 
plis^mentfl in high-school chorus singing, over two-thirds of all 
schools reporting being aligned on the side of music that must be of 
value to those studying it. 

It is worthy of note that where chorus is requ^d the music is 
somewhat more advanced than where chorus is optional. Evidently 
the advantage g*dned through electiop to chorus by a proficient 
minority is more than offset by the gain in siro, entl^masm, and 
strength of support that is experienced when the efitiie school 
cooperates in chorus work* 


•r 
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Table 16. — Orchestras {and bands) — Membership ^ instruments oirned. 


(No report o( band.^ was requested, but the reports volimhirily made are recorded.] 


Uigh-echool enrollment. 

t 

On'hestrtui. 

Homlft. 

In*'lru- 
1 mrnb4 
1 oimied 
by 

1 school. 

Number.' j 

. 1 

Ueni- 
i bers. ' 

! 

Num- 

ber.* 

'tem- 

■ 

I-IOO.. 

2(+i) : 

! 10 

1 


1 3 

100-250 


1 400 

( -^I'. 


33 

iiO-500. - 

7d{+l5j 

1414 

( + 2J 


33 

500-750 

32( + Sl 

TiHO 


' ‘ !.| 

1 60-(- 

7iO- 1,000 

8( + 2) 

143 



3 

1,000-2,500 

3K+0) 

774 

2( + 2) 

4« 

ni 

2,.5<10 un<l over 

(+3) 1 

1 m ■ • 



43 

Orchfstrns in Htiti: 






Boston 


23*.) 



y 

Jersey City 


.30 



* 7 

Provldejice 


70 



Q 

PUt'iburgh 

(*) 

— (i2 



> 2 

Philadelphia ' 


300 

3.W 



A 

New York 




11 

» 

Biillalo 


0 



f 

Q 

Cincinnati 


0 



1 in 

Seattle 






MinneapolLs 





\ ) 

<0 

Chaltanooca\. 

i 

'o 



Total 

102(+4i>)-23H ! 

1 

; 4.1M 

1 


— Tj 

2W-1- 


' The orchestras and bandeadde<i In pareotbesos areallsuchasfuiiwl in rciwrUhelr membership. There- 
fore the number of members given of oreheatra.s and bunds is the number fotind In tho orrhortras and 
iiands not tabled in pnrenthesp«. 

* In the 43 Instruments owned by schools of 2,.'iO0 or over. 

* Kents instnimentfl. 

* Just starting fund. 

* None; "but a number of high-school players play in I'hattanooga Symphony Orrb^tro." 

To the sum of 238 orchostraa must bo added an indefinite number 
in nine large cities; also a string (juartot conducted by Charles A. R. 
Stone, superintendent of schools, ColdwaU^r, Txh., who further 
teachf's musical appreciation in the high school there. 

To the sum of 4,181 members of orchestras must* bo added the 
combined membership of 46 orchestras not reported as to the number 
of members composing them, and also the members of the string 
quartet just mentioned. 

The 192 orchostraa reporting their membership have in all 3,037 
'members, an average of almost 16 per orchestra. 

To tho 295 instruments owned by the schools and available for 
practice and orchestral use to student members must bo added **a 
number” in Boston-and in New York City. Seattle reports in this 
connection, the practice of renting such instruments as are needed, 
and Minneapolis reports “just starting a fund” for tho purpose of 
such purchase. Cincinnati, reporting 30 instruments, states that a 
fund of S750 was gronl^ by the board of education and that the 
schools raised S325 more; 

Tte report of Chattanooga, giving evidence of a fine articulation 
between the ^ool and the community, is most interesting. 
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< Tabib —Onhatmt (and bandi)— Credit giren. 


lllgh-school enroUmcfil. 

j None. 

1 

Poor. 1 

Fair. 

1 (lOOtl. 

l-lOO 

• 1 2 

1 


1 

10f>-250 

1 35 

2 "! 

[!!; 


250-500 

■i ^ 1 

1 i ■ 

5 

' 15 

500-750 

, 17 

' .3 


1 'f 

. 750-1.000 

1 i 

1 1 


5 

l.nOO-2.500. 

' 18 

3 

3 

10 

2.500 and over. 

4 


1 

5 

Total (219 luoU).... 

139 

13 

1.5 

52 

PercenlaRo 

-| 63.4 

5.9 

6. 8 

. 2.1. 7 



Disregarding the comparative amount of crecfit given, the figures 
arc as follows: No credit given, 63.4; some credit given, 36.5- 

A greater number of orchestras and instrumental ensembles, 2.39 
in all, report upon their leadership. This report is as follows: 


Tablk - Leadenihip of orchestras and bunds. 


Conducted by— , 

The Ruporvi^r of music ’ 

A ppocial teacher 

A high -school teacher 

The high-Rchool ])rincipal 

A high-Hohool pu]>il 

The Buperintondent of Bchooln (the^lring quartet hetme mentioned) 1 


As to the credit given orchestral practice, a few woi ds of comment 
aro pcrtmi*nt. 

Tlie number of orchi«tras and the number of pliiyeis (udisted in 
them is cause for hearty congratulation ; hut proper recognition is 
not accorded such activity, as is shown by the weak credit given imd 
by a large number of reports that reveal that the orchestras are not 
under school control, but aro loosely organized and lightly regarded. 

“ This means that orchestras arc often manager! in such a way as to 
secure no educational results, but aro rather contributore to tlie social 
pleasures of the schools, and that they aim at no definlto advance in 
musical education for tho players and no advance in muacal under- 
standing for the hearers. Some knowledge, it is ttyic, must result, 
but it is not knowledge of tho beautiful in music.- 

The possibUities and functions of orchestral plajdng wero reviewed 
in a preliminary report of the committee on music, acting undei the 
committee for the reorganization of secondary education for tin* 
National Education Association. This preliminary report was read 
at th< meeting of the National Elducatisn Association in Salt Lake 
City, July, 1913. The following are quotations from it: 

Thia bnmch ol murical rftudy and prahtice should bo an invariable 
■bould bo opon to ^ny gtudont qualifying for all four high-ec hool yoaiii. 

^ > * III tettld r ept yt a lU m ooodooted «iad«r both of tbt tot tyo 



The rauaicianahip that results naturally from ensemble playing is more advanced 
than that which aiisos naturally from ensemble singing. More hours of practice and 
preparation are necessary before successful participation is possible; ilio exprtisaion 
of the musical thought or impulse is less direct than in singing^and becomes a matter, 
therfforo, of greater reflection; the mechanical nature of iho medium of expression 
imikee sight reading ami a knowledge of staff notation more exact; the numl>er and 
dive^ty of tlio orchestnil parte — diversity in pitch, tonal quality, and rhythmic 
procedure — make the whole a richer complex tlian is presenttxl in cliurus work; and 
this complexity anj variety has- attracted oompoaers to orchestnil expression for 
ihoir greatest works. 

Xoverthidess, the course in orchestral cnstMiiblo must l^^-guardeil, if it attains its 
best ends. The following rocommondatiuns aro therefore ii^ed: 

Kiret. The instruments should Im* played in the manner of their solo capacities, 
dio ideals of chamber mysic and the refined troaimonl of each part in a symphony 
on'hostm being ovo*' kopt'in mind. 

Second . Music shoulu be selected that, however easy, etUl rocogniy^thesc pailicu* 
tar values for each and every instrument. 

Third. The orchef-'ra should be considored an oichestral class or orchestral -study 
(dub primarily, and a factor for the diversion of the school only incidentally. 

Tourth-B Instruments should be bought by oi for the school, to remain school proj^ 
city, and these should bo loaned, under proper restrictions, to students who wfll 
loam to play them. The rarer instruments, such as the double-bass, timpani, Trench 
horn, oboe, bassoon (or any loss mro that aro yet ustially lacking in any particular 
school), should be bought. Only by such means can orchestral richness ana sonoiity 
l«s secured, the real idiom of orchestra ibo exemplified, and a<lvan<'od orchestral 
liieiaiuro be made practicable to the students. 

Fifth. Seventh and eighth gmdo orchestras, similarly conducloc^* andiequippod 
with a like generous outfit of etdiciol-owned instruments, should bo organized as train- 
ing schools for the high-s<:hool orchostra. 

Roports of bands wore not ^ii^qucstod, but all voluntarily reported 
IimVC been ^^abulatod. The bond has a worthy function, and if 


aJ^unistered in accordance with the aims just outlined for orchestra, 
rpny servo bettor purposes thtm merely advertising the schot^- while 


continuing to do this. Its varieties of color are, how'ovor, inferior 
to those of the orchestra, and' the literature of its instruments, cither 
singly or in ensemble, is notably poorer and more nioagrp thap that 
provided by the greafc'Composers for the orchestra. It is consequently 
a far less valuable service to a boy to enlist his intHrest in bund than 
to enlist it in orchestra. 

Academic: Musical history y musical appreciation, harmony . — In 
studying the accompauving tables the following explanation needs 
to bo borno'ip mind: ^ 

Hret. Tho txilal mimbor of echoola reporting ia divided bolween 4 wo oolumnh. 
Those in tho first column reported tjxa subject, but did not report tho number of 
etudonta onteio<i in tho'ir daseoe. Thoeo in fho second column did so report, and the 
aggregate number of students entered is therefore stated in connection with this 
number of schools. 

‘Second. Tho schools are grouped under plans A, B, and C. By plan A ia meant 
the study of tho subject in a formal way, as a well-defined, ^para to branch. By 
plan B ia meant the study of the subject in combination with one or more of the other 
branchee reported, oa history and appreciation combined, or elementary theor>" and 
harmony combined. Many of these combinations nre quite proper and desirable, 
Ind imply by their adoption no indefinitenea or weaknMs in the courao. Inde^, 
60e98<^4— 
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W it not been known that in eomo eclioole the subjecU were wi)arated, the question- 
naire ‘Would have been formulated to combine ihem. (Chorus is not included in 
such combinations under the intention of our plan B; eoo plan C). By plan C in 
meant incidental attention to muacal history, appreciation,- or harmony, or any or 
all of these, in connection with chonis practice, in which case tlie work la probirbly 
very meager and ia of advantage only because of the greater number of studentH 
who by this plan at least have their attention directed toward liigher phases of musical 
study. 

Third. The largest cities reporting theno subjects (cities enrolling more than 2,600 
high- 0 chool students) are given 8|>ecific mention. The numbers of students in their 
claaoeeare not staled, but it must be bom^in mind that these indeterminate numbeia 
would swell considerably the totals given. 

To the number of students given must be added those in the nine 
schools reporting the sv^bjoct taught but not giving the number of 
students entered in the classes . h 

The following largo cities, each with high-school enrollment of more 
than 2,500, should also be added as reporting the subject:, Boston, 
Cincinnati,' Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh. In all of these 
cities the course is elective, and the credit given, where reported, is 
fair or good. Pittsburgh reports 118 students; the others do not 
report the number. New 'York qualifies the musical history as 
''incidental.” In addition to these, Philadelphia reports "weekly 
five-minute talks” on the subject. TEvorett, Mass., reports musical 
history and appreciation in grades 7 to 9. One school of 250 sttfclents 
reports a course in musical history, appreciation, harmony, elementary 
theory, and sight singing combined for all normal-school students. 

To the number of students given must be added those in the six 
schools reporting the subject taught but not giving. the number of 
students entered in the classes. 

The following large cities, each with a high-school enrollment of 
over 2,500, should also be added as reporting the subject: Boston, 
Cincinnati, Kansas City, New Y^ork, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh (118 
students in history and appreciation combined in Pittsburgh) . The 
course in Philadelpliia is defined as "vocal and instrumental recitals 
for and by the pupils.” Rochester, N.Y., reporting 50 students, is 
included in the cities having fewer than 2,500 high-school students 
that report this subject. 
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As the two subjects just reported, history and appreciation, are 
very propejly often combined, and as their objective, whether they 
are combined or not, is much the same, the following table of the 
two together is of intiTcst: ^ 

ifumrrutry of itrhooh ojfrrunj hath hintonj onri fjpprerioiion of musir. 


To these must bo added tbo number of school systems and the 
cities given above as reporting the subj(;c.ts, but (except Pittsburgh) 
not the number of students pursuing tlnun. 

To the number of students given must bo added those in tlio four 
schools reporting the subject but not reporting the number of students 
cntored in the classes. 

Tire following largo cities, each with a high-school enrollment of 
over 2,500, should also bo added as reporting the subject, but with 
. tho exception of Pittsburgh and J^ewark, N. J., not reportinc^ the 
number of students. Boston, Oine.innati. Ivansiis Oity, Newark, 

X. J. (49 students). Now York, Pluladelphia, Pittsburgh (S8 students)! 
Now York reports harmony as ‘'incidental” and Philadelphia reports ^ 
it for “senior girls.” 

From tho foregoing it is found that all tlu-oo subjects, taught to 
some extent alone or in some combination, enlist a total of 1J2 classes 
(ot groups of classes within a city system), with an enrollment of 
8,292 students. Taught mider plan -A, tho number of classes or 
class groups is 54, enrolling 1,536 students; under plan B tho number 
is 40, enrolling 2,750 students; under plan C, tho number is 18, 
■enrolling 4,006 students, with additions from incompletely reported 
systems and m largo cities, as these have*beon stated before. 


J^hools [ Btudonts : 
uiferlng. j tiiklnji'. I 


IMnn A 
rian H 
rian (’ . 



Total. . 


/ 
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The feUowing inferences may safely be drawn from these findings: 

1 . The order of popularity wi^^e students in regard to these' 
throe subjecta is, (1) appreciation, '*(2> history, (3) harmony. Akn 
the lees formal and academic the plm, the greater ita popularity; to 
the extent that when offered in an incidental way onty, in connection 
with chorus practice, either subject enlista a remarkably increased 
numbw of students. Unquestionably the element of time is an in- 
fluential one in bringing about this condition. College entrance m-* 
quh-ejaenta or Tocational courses insistently demand the whole <rf 

^ serious endeavor that the pupil can put forth, though music may be 
of mfimte attractiveness and interest to him. The remedy is cer- 
^ tainly to insist that the collies broaden their educational programs, 
a^d that vocational courses in highschools be carefully worked to the 
dS^toum of eflBciency in fewer hours, to the result that students 
looking to severely practical ends will not miaf entirely the^cb- 
ment of life given by study of the deeper and nobler art values. 

2. Thfe order of popularity with school authorities is ‘(1) histoiy, 
(2) harmony, (3) appreciation, with a clearly manifest and wholly 
intelligent desire to teach harmony by plan A, history by plan B 
(combined almost constantly with appreciation, in order to avoid a 
pedantic course), and appreciation by plan A. 

All three branches are almost invariably elective, except when 
teUoht informaUy, as incidental to chorus, when the “required” plan 
at once acquires favor, or when required in a limited way, as, for in- ' 
stance, of prospective teachers. The credit given is generally xemon- 
ably good, as compared with that given in regular academic branches. 

There is manifest desire to make high-school music something more 
than the chorus si n g in g that entails no intellectual reaction upon the 
material sung. The number of high schools reporting broader activi- 
ties is part proof of this; and a great number of schools that haVe 
nothing but ass'embly or chorus singing volunteer comments that 
reveal such a desire. “We are organizing such courses”; “We have 
no such courses, I am sorry to say”; We are trying to have tins 
done,” are phrases made familiar hy the reports. In practice thin 
leads to the strengthening of courses in chorus singing, by incidontal 
study of one or more of the branches listed, or to the adoption of formal 
courses in these branchref The first of these solutions turns the atten- 
tion of the large number of students to important advanced phases 
of musical knowledge; the second gives thorq^h instruction in these 
branches to a small number of students. Tim specialized activity h 
in harmony with the tendency of the ager; and it is probable that 
general enUghterunent follows more quickly from it than from com- 
paratively supetfioial kiK>wle!dge,^ven to. a larger number. * 
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No report of the use of player pianos an? talking machines was 
asked for, but the place given them in schools is so important that a 
number were voluntarily reported, namely, 9 player pianos anil 28 
talkmg machines, plus a number not definitely stated in Kansas 
City, Mo. (both instruments). The value of these in musical history 
end appreciation classes can not be overcstimatedsyet, if these volun- 
tary reports are representative, a word of co 4 nment and suggestion is 
certainly due. If the proportions are representative of general 
practice, history and appreciation must be altogether too strongly 
directed to opera, for it is here that the talking machine is indispens- 
able. But it must not be forgotten that, great as this fieljl is, the 
music par excellence of musicians is not that of opera, but is absolute 
music — the symphony, the sonata, the string quartet. Here music 
as a purely tend art holds undisputed sway, and here pure music as 
an independent art is to be studied. The opera should not be studied 
less, but "the great instrumental forms should, beyond question, be 
studied more than the showing made by these voluntaiy^ reports 
_ffiQuld-iftdi £ate, ^ * 

Sight singing 4ni dementary theory . — The tables subjoined are made 
on substantially the plan us^ for the three foregoing. The number 
of schools is divided into two columns as before, the first column 
recording schools that do not state the number of, pupils entering the 
offered classes, the second recording schools that do state the number 
of students so entering. The larger citfes,^^vith two or three excep* 
‘ tions, have not been separately commentdi^\iipon, and all these are 
included in the general totals. ^ 
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As these two subjects, like history and appreciation, are frequently 
(and properly) combined, the following summary is given : 


^uwiTTiary of MchooU itacking both tight tinging and tlementary theory. 


Plans of 8tud]T. 

i 

Schools 

offering. 

■ 

Students 

taking. 

Piah A 

38 

3,Z70 

Plan B 1 

1 

2.471 

Plane 1 

1 5 

8,084 

Total 

58 

^4,434 




Plans B and C in connection with these subjects imply no question- 
able combinations, biit only various desirab^ bleildings of elementary 
theory, sight singing, and chorus singing. It is worthy of note titat 
the greater number of schools make^ these branches elective or limit 
the" requirement and give fair or good credit. . The total showing is 
extremely gratifying; for, although it may be* urged that these 
brap^es should be com^ted before the high school is entered, 
thereby enabling the high school to devote itself to beginning adult 
musical activities rather than to completing elementary ones, still, if 
this has not been done, there b solid merit in attacking these problems 
vigorously at the later date. . ^ 

In closing thb survey of advanced work in music, in high schoob, 
some word^ ^appreciation are due. Only a small percentage of the 
4>tal numbe(Wf schools reporting have such work ; but^had conditions 
20 years ago been reported and could such a report now be compared 
with the present one, it Would be foimd that the progress b enormous, 
and that it has practically all taken place in thb spap of 20 years. 
Since the hope of a musically appreciative people rests upon the high 
schoob rather than immediately with the grades or with the private 
teacher of music, thb advance b most significant and gratifying. It 
b hoped that all high schoob will learn of it,*" for the practice b so 
recent and so little of tradition and technic are associated with it, 
that schools considering such work lack both encouragement and 
example and often resign the project hopelessly in consequence. \ 


i 
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MC8IC IN THE PCBUC SCHOOLS. 

(21) How often is there assembly singing in your high schools? 

A total of 571 schools reported on this question, with the following 
result : 

Table 24.— Assembly iingiug * 


Hlgb-ficlinol enronniMit. 


1-300 

BOO-000 

900 and ovir.. 


By percent age.. 


1 Schools 
not 

having 

asfi'inWy 

singing. 

Schools having oAscmhly singing, 
per weak— 

Schools having a.'isembly slug, 
ing— 

Onoe. 

Twice. 

Three 

times. 

Four 

times. 

Five 

times. 

Once in 
two 
weeks. 

Oncoa 

memth. 

Few 

times 

per 

yeor. 

Occa. 

aJoD- 

ally. 

AA 

76 

63 

23 

4 

59 


1 



03 

65 

35 

16 

2 

31 

3 

2 



' 19 

28 

7 

3 


8 

2 


2 


145 

m 

95 

44 

6 

08 

5 

3 

2 


25.3 

1 

29.6 

16.6 


1 . 0 

17. 2 

i 


1 






1 


'‘Like the amount of time given per week to music in tlie grades, 
assemblv/ornging is determined largely by exigencies of the daily 
progranL 'mis accounts for the large numbers having such singing 
once or twicQj^ week (leaving tlie same hour open for a three or four 
hour subjoM^» other days) and again five times a week, while 
singing thre^ftnes and four times a week is avoided. 

A gre&t number of schools reporting no assembly singing state 
that this is through lack of an assembly hall. If assembly singing 
alone wore defeated by such a shortcoming, it would bo of compara- 
tively little moment; but other values that are lost to both school 
and community by lack of bn auditorium in a large high-school 
plant are beyond computation. 


(22) Ifl applied music under outside teachers, as piano, voice, violin, 

etc., credited as school work toward graduation? .. If 
so, kindly report, using the form following. 

(23) Arc such private teachers required to meet standards set by 

the high-school principal? 


* This, the most recent feature of practice in relation to high-school 
music, as it is one of the most progressive, has already gained con- 
siderable favor, as the subjoined table clearly shows. 'The practice 
rests upon the just assumption that a high school should not dis- 
credit educational endeavor merely because this is extramural and 
beyond the power of the school to provide. 'The further assumption 
is ol course included that, in a just and broad evaluation of all e(|ucar 
tionahsubjects, applied music, in the c^e of those who are attracted 
to it, is not less valuable than Mterar^tudy, geometry, or other 
tegular branches; with the addidonal implication that education will 
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not be less broad if one of these regular anches, through each of 
one or more of the high-school years' is ^changed for equivalent 
industry and progress in some line of musical practice. If such 
advantage is denied, as it has been in the past, many students to 
whom music a§ an avocation or as a profession would mean piuch 
are forced to abandon it, at the time when practice is most essential, 
for the sake of what are to them loss desirable and less productive 
studies; or else they must abandon the school training in its entirety 
and devoUi themselves to nothing but music, with such scattered 
general training in addition as their often meager resources may 
permit tliom to obtain. Between these two extremes it would seem 
that the middle course is desirable, namely, that Uie State still pro- 
vide all that is wished of a general educational nature, and also 
supervise the extra-mural study in a way to insure its value to the 
student and its right to a place iff a governmental sysUmi of education. 

Taule 25 — Applied music. 
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r of sluOenu in— 

.o 

S 

Length of cour«. 

('redit allowed. 

; * 



Q n 
■o'g 1 



. i 

S i c 
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i 

i |- 
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a 

4-. 

1 

bIi 

a 

i 

o 

i i 

1 1 '3 
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4 

1 

! i 

> 

o 


O 

t- 

? 1 ^ 



1 


' 3 


' 31 1 

1 


1 








... 1 i ■ 


1 1 



, (*) 

1 

2 

1 


* 

1 

n-scttlwl*) 

I D 

44 


1 

2 

1 1 

48 



i 

» K 

:iS 

2 

4 

i 21 

05 


i 

1 ] 



K 

5 





6 

1 





G 

15 


6 



20 

, 1 

^ ^ 1 

ii 

6 




; 1 

7 

> 1 

1 i 

M 

(*) 

1 ■ *1 


' (*) 

1 

(*) 

' 1 


J 

(*) 

1 (*) i 

(*) 

. 

■* Vs)" 

b) ! 

1 

i 1 1 1. . . I 

K 

(*) 

i (*) ! 

(*) 

(*) i 

i W 

M ' 

1 1 

1 ■ 1 

L 

V) ' 

I (*) 

(*) 

(*) J 

1 h) 

20 

1 

1 

1 • 1 1 

M 

(*) ‘ 

i (*) ! 

(*) 


5 

75 

i 



N 

18 


.1 

1 5 


26 

r 


1 1 


1 

0 

» i ! 


! 2. 

K"V. 

12 


I 1 

‘ ''* * * * 


V 

5 



1 3 


8 


1 ■ 


Q 



1 

1 


6 

J 

1 

1 ' 1 

n 


1 1 

•"ll 

1 


6 

iV ! 

'... 1 

l*‘*T 

1 

s 

NL! 


5 

1 


60 

IX 

1 1 

1 i“*r* 

- T 

40 j 

1 

1 

8 


49 

.yj 

1 

; 1 1 








■ml 


! ' l * 

20 

281 1 

! 3 ' 
1 1 

29 

33 

98 

M3 

7 1 

3 1 1 

* 9 

1 

1 j 16 


> The letters from A to T are merely to dlstlogutsh sepervte achools of school systems. 

1 C'reditcH tmmbers of students taking not reported. 

* The schuoia uesignated E and M have 96 students altogether f n vIolUi and other orchestral Instnimenu. 

* The school designated 1 offers the oourses not to higb-eebool students, but to students bksevenih. eighth 

ond ninth grades. • ► . 

In ^dition to the 20 school systems here reported, there are 4 that 
report crediting such work in general, but without specification of 
the branches recognized or the number of students enrolled in them. 
Also 12 school systems reply that the plan is under consideration 
by them; and New York City adds to its negative report: *'Shoul(| 
like to see this done.*’ One school, further, applies the plan bnly^' 



m special cases. 
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MUSIC IN THE PUBUO SCHOOLS. 


Who is to examine and certify to the progress made is a problem 
to all contemplating the introduction of this plan. Of the 20 schools 
reported, 11 state that the principal of the high school is the judge 
(doubtless with all needed cooperation); 3 specify the supervisor of 
music as responsible; 1 leaves judgment to a jury from the depart- 
ment of music in a near-by college; and 1 designates the board of 
education as examiners. The remaining systems give no information 
in this respect. 

The towns and cities that comprise the 25, grouped by States, 
are as follows: Berkeley, Pomona, and San Jose, Cal.; Bristol, Conn. ; 
.Twin Falls, Idaho; Alton, Aurora, and Oak Park, III. ; Winfield, Kans. ; 
Paris, Ky.; Augusta, Me.; Concord, North Andover, and Westboro, 
Mass.; Ann Arbor and Battle Creek, Mich.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Rahway, N. J.; Norwich and Utica, N. Y.; Ashtabula and Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Pawtucket, R. I.; Centralia, Wash.; Superior, Wis. 

As this report is going to press additional information describing 
a most excellent plan comes in the form of a letter from Dr. HollLs 
Dann, principal of the department of music of Cornell University. 
Ithaca, N. Y. In connection with it the fact should be jcocorded 
that to Dr. Datm himself, in large measure, is due the credit for these 
admirable provisions, for which he has labored steadfastly and effi- 
ciently. His statement that the .plan is not generally knoTO is 
borne out by the following facts gained by a brief additional survey 
of the reports received. From the State of New York 48 reports 
(towns and cities) were received. Tw'o of these, Utica and Norwich, 
report that they credit applied music, and Buffalo answers the 
query as to whether this is done, ‘*No, but think it soon will be.^’ 
The remaining 45 give negative replies that reveal no hint of the 
provisions that Dr. Dann reports. That these will soon be better 
known must be the hope of all interested in musical education. 

' Quotations from the letter follow : 


No doubt you know that we have a plan in operation in the State of New York which 
allowB credit for outeide muaic study taken in approved ^chools. This Bchemo was 
» ^ ■ included in the 1910 syllabus, which is now being revised. Jt is possible for a student 


to secure 35 counts in music toward a 72 count regents* di]j|j|||^ Twenty counts arc 
allowed for regents’ examinations in music, as follows: 

coudu. 

Chorus singing and nufiments of music 2 

Elementary harmony 3 

Advanced harmony and counterpoint 4 

Musical form and analysis 4 

Dictation and melody writing. — *3 

History of music and acoustica 4 


On completion of this theoretical course 15 counte are allowed for musical practice 
« for studratfl of regulaxiy accredited and inspect^ schools on certidcaUf of the piind- 
^ paL The remaining ckyunts must include history (2 three-hour counes), En^h 
^ V (4 and a fp»^ language <2 yean) and 8 elective counts. . 

iL '' ''' " ... . . •• •, ■ ’ . 
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It ia Dol generally known throughout the State that such a plan is in operation, 
and compyatively few students have ukcn adyantag^of this opportunity to major 
in music while pursuing a high-echool course. 

(24) How many mixed-voice choral organizations are there in the 

community? 

(25) Is any one of these choruses conducted by the local supervisor 

or special teacher of music? 

(26) Is the high-school chorus largely influential in providing recruits 

for these choruses? 

(27) Is the high-school chorus largely influential in providing recruits 

for the chorus choirs of the community? 

(28) How many amateur orchestras or instrumental combinations 

are there in the co mmun ity? 

(29) Is any one ^ these organizations conducted by thb supervisor 

or spejppfeacher of music? ^ ^ 

(SO) *Is the hi^school orchestra a factor in the maintenance of these 
organizations? * . # 

Whether high-school music ^cnds, in the opinion of its teachers and 
supporters, to maintain and stinSdato the musical activities and 
interests of the adults of the community, was the subject of this 
inquiry. Of the 476 school systems having music in their high 
schools and endeavoring hero to answer, a large majority, it will, be 
obsorvo<l, believe that chorus chofrs are recruited from their high- 
school choruses; but loss than half feel that the high-school choruses 
are influential in recruiting the local choral societies. One-fourth of 
those systems report their supervisors of music active outside of the 
schools in conducting choruses or orchestras. On the other hand, 
a number of supervisors, in towns quite laigo enough to maintain 
good choral societies, report explanatorily, that there are no organi- 
zations of the kind for the supervisor to conduct. To those it may 
reasonably bo suggested that the supervisor should bo a leader in 
organizing such societies, if none exist; and especially if ho remains 
in the community a number of years his work may be of such chai^ 
acter as to find fruition in the demand for a choral or orchestral 
society, which would owe its inspiration to him whether ho conducted 
it or not. This, though not posable of fulfillment always, must be 
the hope of tdl those who, by virtue of their position in the schools, 
become directors of the public music. * * 
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MUSIC IK THB pUBUO SCHOOLS. 

T^blx 26 . — Articulation of high-9chool and community musie. 


Populfttlon 
or towns 
and cities. 


Under 
10 , 000 . , 

10.000 to 

25.000 . , 

25.000 to 
soKXto. . 

50.000 to 

100.000, 
100 .aw or 

over. , . 


1 

j 

Num- 
b«r of 
places 
answer- 
ing. 1 

! 

1 

1 Places 
In 

which 
super- 
visor Is 
active 
! in city 

M COD- 

ductor. 

Places 

in 

which 
high- 
school ; 
music 
recruits 
adult 
cho- 
ruses. 

Places 

in 

-which 
t hlgh- 
school 
music 
recruits 
chorus 
choirs. _ 

Places 

In 

which 

high- 

school 

orches- 

tra 

recruits 

adult 

orchee- 

tias. 

Places 

not 

acSwer 

ing. 

Places 

answe^ 

tog DO 
nluslc 
in high 
school. 

216 

47 


.... 

51 

37 

27 

U6 


' __ 1 

1 

124 

46 

15 

11 

(11 ^ 

19 1 

33 ! 

1 4U 

22 

7 

2 

25 i 

11 ; 

13 

20 

13 

4 

3 

2S ! 

I 

15 

1<J 

14 

1 * 

3 

476 ! 119 

‘ m j 

>379 

146 

64 

46 


' Plus 1 questionable. 


' Plus 3 questionable> 


The ftoswers to questions 31 and 32 were included in the report on 
orchestras in the high schools. 

(33) If there is a people’s chorus, or a people’s orchestra, does it 

meet in a school building or receive any support from the 
school system? 

(34) In general, is the musical interest, knowledge, and activity of 

the adults of the community largely influenced by the music 
^ in the public schools? If not, why not? 

The first of these inquiries sought to discover whether contri- 
bution of the schools to the culture of the citizens oyer school age/’ 
as Supt. Condon, of Cincinnati, Ohio, expressed it, is made, with 
respect to musics in many communities. The answers revealed that 
a small percentage, 'though perhaps larger than might be expected, 
do make such contribution. The second inquiry endeavored to 
ascertain the effect of school music upon the community, in the judg- 
ment of those interested and in position to observe the facts. This 
report, though very favorable, is possibly not justifiably so in fullest 
measure; for in many places where onswere to preceding questions 
revealed almost a total dearth of musical accomplishment in the 
schools there was emphatic assertion that the schools were extremely 
beneficial musically to the community. On the other h^d, there 
wbre unfavorable answers to this question in cases where the school 
music wfis manifestly of a very high order and most ably admii^ 
tered. On the whole, however, optimism predominated — dispro- 
portionately so, to a considerable extent, as shown by the evidence in 
the papers themselv^. Neverthelees, that a vei^ large majority of 
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these la, »aL>ie judgments are ’a'oH taken and are amply justified 
admits of no qiu'^tion. 

Table 27. —School support for comviunity music mid injlutnct of school music on iht 

community. 


I’uiHilation 

Num'ter of towns imd 
cities reportinp as lo 
school lud for(»eojde*s* 
clioruses and O'chas- 
Iras. 

School music Influenclnp l>cno- 
flclally the maslc of flio com- 
munity. * 

nf towns 
:md cities. 




Places 

1Mace.s 

IMacc# 

reporl- 

ing 



Not'd. 

None 

Aid 

reporw 

retwrl- 

Unan- 


to aid. 

piven. 

Ing 

''No.'’ 

i 

1 

'‘Yes." 

i 

“Qiies-.swered. 
t ion- 1 

ably." I ; 

' 

i 1 to 10,000. . 
10.000 lo 

243 

1 

JS 

10 

1 34 ' 

. 143 

1 23 

\ 

! 0^ ; 

1 '25.000....! 

■ 'JS.OtK) lu 1 

1 j 

1 

11 

i 10 

i * 

22 

ino 

1 

1 

3H . 

50,000... 
OU.OOO lo 

' rrj 

4 

) 

l 4 

1 

i 10 

4S 

3 

,0 1 

100.000. . 
100,000 or 

i 2t> 
1 

1 

! i 
i 

! 3 ' 

j 

21 

1 

i 

5 1 

i over 

1 -■ 


■ 11 

5 

21 

1 2 

4 


1 507 

I, “ 

1 36 

i 

3:i3 

1 « 

126 


Of the 507 to\nis and cities reporting ^*No aid’’ to community 
music/ a number may be like the 33 in the next column — having no 
organizations to which to give aid. 

The plan recently adopted in Pittsburgh, Pa., should bo quoted 
^here, As it is probably unique in its features and scope. Under the 
department of special schools and extension work not only are night- 
s^imol classes encouraged, but many social-center groups are formed. 
IncJHdcd in the plans for these is encouragement for choral societies, 
orchesbnis, and other musical organizations, as shovui b}’' the follow- 
ing quotations from the announcement of the department for the 
' current year 1913-14: ( 

While the epirit and purpose ol educational extension is to provide what the people 
need and want, there are certain lines to which special attention will be given. 

The organization of choral societies and orchestral chibs is heartily encouraged. , 
The school buildings are open to such ^bodies for evening rehearsals, and directors 
and all needed equipment will be provided when a sufficient number apply for 
orchestral ensemble or chorus practice. All wh9 would enjoy such musical activities 
are urged to confer with others of similar tastes in tlieir districts and to lay tlieir plans 
before director of music'. If^ the number of members required for separate organiza- 

tion is tfot found in a district, those who so desire are at entire liberty to join any of the 
chonisei^ er orchestras in neighbbring or central' districts. 

It is i^ruposed to form a large cer^Ual orchestra at the Fifth Avenue High School, 
and to continue the choral association in the Allegheny High School which was so 
successfully conducted last year. * ' 

If there are seveiral choral clubs capable of studyixfg good works, it is hoped that 
they may be combined at the end of the season to form a large mass chorus competent 
50C9S®‘ -24— 4 ■ • 
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ir-'.'®® 


,k 




to give in 



works BO studied. The asme 


plan i&advIflM for the orchestras; and U these are of sufficient cspabUity, they cohld 
provide Hot only orchestral nombe^ but could eventually play ^e accompaniments 
*to the choms excerpts, cantatas, or oratorios ^t the choral clube mi^t ha^ prepared . 

Hurical study clubs and clanes in musical appreciation, harmony, and voice inay 
also be orgaikiaed, and plans looking toward such organuations will receive full con- 
sideration and all .possible support. 

National groups, group3 composed .of thoee from other lands ^ho wish to preeerve 
the songs and study music of their native countries, using their native tongue, 
will find the resourcee of the department at their service, wherever sufi^cient numbers 
are interested. 

(^portunity for the promotion of vast miisical interests that in past years have had 
Mlimilarly convenient and adequate channel for expression is thus tl^wn open to 
« %a^ieltuens of Pittsburgh. The reeourcee are theirs, and it is hoped that the ^deet 
;!gae;;«ill be made of them. * 

^ ^'^.Ooder these provisions there are nqw, in this second year for the 
plaii, five choral societies, four chorus classes, and one class in voice 
culture, with a combined membership of 600, and three orchestras, 
with total membership. of 60. The movement is only in its incep- 


1 Places -listed as reporting Questionably" as to whether their 

f school music influences beneficially the community music or not, 

j often state^that they “think it does slightly,” or “it may,” or “not 

I ^ much as it should.” All such doubtful reports are listed in this 
^ column. 

Among the large cities that statb the good effects of school music 

! upon 'the musical life of the community are Rochester, Boston, 

j Cincinnati, Indianapolis, New Orleans, New York City, Seattle, 

I and others. 

i Cinciimati, with good reason, is especially emphatic in this state- 

i ment. There the schools have kept in close touch whh the musical 
' activities of the community, including the biennial Mkj Festivals, 

which hold preeixiinont place among imdertakings of thf kind. Not 
I only hayo great choruses of pupils from the grades pai t ici jAted m these, 

sinj^ng in such works as Benoit’s “Into the World,” Vanper Stucken’s 
“PaxTriumphans,” and Pieme's “Children’s Crusade,' tut the adult 
^orus has received great benefit, from the musical training so well 
begun in the schools. The extent of this influence, as well as other 
r ' interesting features of the school work in relation to the community, 

. are partially revealed in the quotations which are subjoined, taken. 
^ from the report of Walter H, Aiken, supervisor of music in the Cin- 
tinnati public schools. 

^ In answer to question 20, “Systematic coursee offered in musical 

study practice,” Mr, Aiken files the foUowin|r with the statement, 



tion,'but it is gaining strength almost daily. 


. “This is an accepted course for professional training.” 
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''Hm 


Mraic. 


First rean 
Eogliah, 4. 

Elocution. 1. * 

Gorman, y 

Alcebra.4. 

Phrstcal training, 2. 

Chorus, 1. 

Uustc dictation, 1. 

Imtmmental art outside of aohool, lo. 
Second year; 

KnglUh, 4. 

Elocution, 1. 

German, y 

Geometry or ancient history*, 5. 
I‘hy3lcal training, S. 

Chorus. 1. 

Intenrak and ^aids, 1. 

Instrumental art oatai^ of sobool, 10 
Third year: 

English, 4. 

Elocution, 1. 


Third year— Continued. 

Oennan or French, y 
l^plca, 6. 

Or roBdleval and modem hlstorr, 4 . 
rhysioal training (optlotial). 

Chorus, 1. 

Ilannony. 2. 

InstrumoDtal art or vocal, lO. 

Music appreciation. 

Fourth year: 

English, 4. • 

£locuCi(m, 1. 

German or French, y 
^A.morican history and civics, 5. 
n*b>*sical training (optlODal). 

Chorus. 1. 

Harmony or counterpoint, 3, 

Vocal and instrument^ art, lO. 

Music appreciation. ' 

History of music, art. 


22. Is applied muaic under outside teachers credited? Ya; if under sdiool eontml,’ 
and 60 tiudenU are recorded at voriiag under Oiit proviiion, , 

26. Is Tie high-flchool chonis largely influential in providing recruits for thea^ [com- 
munity] choruses? Made up almott entirely af former graduatet. 

33. If there is a people’s chorus, or a people’s orchestra, do« it meet in a school build- 

ing or receive any support from the School sj-stem? People' i chorut tupported 
by tehoolt in connection with night high lehooU. 

34. In general, is the musitral interest, knowledge, and activity of the adults of the 

coiMunity largely influenced by the muaic in the public schools? Tei; 
detidedly an. The tehoolt partiripate in greal workt of art at our great fcttiralt. 

In addition Mr. Aiken proffers the following personal statement 
and "printed regulations: 

Music has had a place in Cincinnati schools for 69 years. During this period all of 
Uie pupils in the community, regardless of whether they could sing o^ not, have been 
under its influence. This is the condidon to-day. A technical course or vocational 
^ couree has bwn added as noted below: 


The technical cou™ of music is offered in order that the work of the hich school 
DMv mipplement and etren^en the work as conducted in the college of music and 
by pnvaftet^hcTS of muac. U is offered mainly for such pupils as desixe to make 
a wnoufl study of muwc, with a view to performance, teaching, or composition. Then 
who want to be kinder^rtners will be especially helped by this couree, but they*. ^ 
should alao carry drawing as an extra. ^ 

The cou^ reqiures that the pupil shall be a student of either instrumental or 
j with prix^te teachers, and shall be wUling to devote one 

and on^half hours per day, outside of the time spent with the school timsic, to instni- 
mental or vocal practice. * 

Genn^ ia the required ol the stiident in this course for the flret two yeaia J 

after which he m^> continue Geman or study FVench for two years. Neither hoSS 
nor zoology Is i^ulr^ in the year, and in the second year a chpice is irivdn^ 

V between geometry and ancient hiftyry * " 

' ^ ^ y®“. oral and written music dictation, 

. includes the following: The amgmg of musical phrasea to pupils, they inltum 
wnting the *me; mdody writing, together with the writing the ^oua mior and 
SS* *2^?’ a general rojoew of the elemento. Thia la flowed in aucceediim yean 
With a study of primary chords, of harmony, and musical appreciation. 

The of becoming listeiferi will receive the attention idiich it rnsriti 

' ^ 1 *" g»duati(m,hut not 
a ^ttaoM to toe uniyyri^. It ia a vocational comae. AU inatrumenw or vocal 
Vt pnn^ outflide.of the atdiool ia at the AXp^snie of the ‘ ^ 
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A pupil is entitled to credit for his instrumental work who shall successfully pass 
the requirements of the examininjt boards of our reputable colleges or private tubers 
and can fuminh to the school authorities, upon examination, satisfactory evidence 
that he is worthy of such credit. 

In St. Louis, articulation of the school music with the best of music 
in the community is admirably secured by means of concerts given ' 
by the choruses of high-schpol students in connection with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. Several such concerts are ^ven 
each season in the beautiful auditorium of the Soldan High School. 
One of these programs is submitted herewith. The picture wKich 
it calls to mind of many hundreds of high-school bo3rs and girls 
cooperating seriously with a body of advanced musicians in the 
production of artistic music can not but be inspiring to all who have 
this cause at heart. 


Choral-Symphony Concert. 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
MAX ZACH, Conductor 

Chorus of >High-School Pupils 
B. U COBURN, Conductor 

^ SOLDAN HIGH SCHOOL 
Unton and Kenslncton Avenues 

Tuesday, March ISth, 1913 
&.15 P. M. 

Progfram 



1. Overture to “Raymond” 


7%ynm 

Chorus 

' 


2. (a) Even Bravest Hearts 


Gounod 

(b) When the Foeman Bares His Steel. 


Sullivan 

3. (a) Adagio Pathetique... 


Godard 

(b) Entr’ acte Waltz 

Choilia 


. . Hellnusbergcr 

4, (a) Two Grenadiers 


.^^umann 

(b) Mcinofia] March .i 

' 

Chopin 

5. “Coppell*’’ Ballet 




* Nocturne ^ \ ' 

^ Walt* 4 

CtanUa 

Chorus * - 

6 . («) Oyiwy i Sdtumann 

^b) Soi^ o( the VildngB . . '• • domes' 

■7. .Wiepeodic “The BwnbouJe’’ . Ooknige-Tatihr 
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One uf the most mteresting features of this entire report is found 
in the statements made as to why school music is not influential in 
those places that report it so lacking The most frequent explana- 
tion is that the subject is too new in the schpob, 14 places so report- 
ing. That the place is suburban and has no individual life is reported 
from 3 places. In many reports the community is itself roundly 
criticized and held to be responsible, and no doul^ with perfect 
justice. “All commercial”; “All for money”; “Care for nothing ^ 
but picture shows”; “Only 10 years from sagebrush” (this from a 
western town, of course); “Too much society”; “A manufacturing 
town”; “A mining town”; “Care only for vaudeville and comic 
opera” — these are some of the comments made by earnest and 
thoughtful superintendents and supervisors upon the towns in which 
they are trying to do a good work. One sees a scroll of tawdry, super- 
ficial life open before him as he* comes upon one after another of 
such Veportfl. But against these must be weighed the hundreds of 
honest optimistic reports, many of them bright with justifiable 
enthusiasm, and iUl confident of still greater results to come when 
this comparatively new endeavor shall have gained its full sweep. 
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1. Is mualc required In the public schools of the State in grades below the high 

school? 

2. If BO, how long has it been required? 

3. If not, was it required at any time in the past? 

4. Do the requirements specify the natjure and grade of work required? 

If BO, what are the important specifications? « 

5. Are * *State adoptions' ' of textbooks made? 

6. If so, please give titles and authors of textbooks in music last adopted. 

7. Is music required in the high schools of the State? 

If Bo, what is the nature and extent of the work required? 

8. Are special teachers or supervisors of music in the public schools required to pass 

examinations before receiving teachers’ certificates? 

9. If so, kindly check below the subjects in which they are examined: 

Elementary theory and sight singing. 

Harmony. 

Counterpoint. 


Piano. 

>. Methods, practice, material. 

History of education, pedagogy. 

Psychology. 

10. Are certificates from schools of music accepted in lieu of examination? 

If so, what type of schools are so accredited? 

11. If neither examination nor a certificate is required, what qualifications must 

prospective supervisors of music show? 

12. Is flih examination in music included in the requirements for a grade teacher’s 

certificate? 

13. If so, what does the examination include beyond rudiments of music? 

14. By what means, if any, is the efficiency of the inatruction in mtisic in the public 

schools of the State ascertained? 

16. By what means is such instruction encouraged? 

16. Are State specialists or supervisors' of music employed? 

If so, how lhany? , 

17. Is music taught in reformatory institutioxiB? 

This questionnaire was forwarded to 48 States, and to Hawaii, 
the Philippine Islands, and Porto Rico. A report that would in- 


History of music, aesthetics of music, musical appreciation. 


■X 


Voice. 
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the report is inadvisable, Colorado \bs not replied. The tables and 
percentages given therefore embrace h maximum of 47 States. The 
reports from Hawaii, the Phifippine Islands, and Porto Kico, which 
are of unusual interest, are given separate consideration. It will be 
noted, however, that all of the 47 States replying are not included 
in the total of affirmative and n^ative replifs- recorded for certain 
questions. This is due primarily to failure of some States to answer 
these questions at all. In other instances the questions are answered 
indirectly by statements that reveal practices which do not fall 
exactly under the implications of the inquiry. Such s^^ecial provi- 
sions, if they are clearly described and if they are of considerable gen- 
eral interest, are ^ven special mention. 

QUB3TIONS AND ANSW^S. 

(1) Is music required in the public schools of the State below the 

high school? 

(2) If so, how long has it been required? 

(3) If not, was it required at any time in the past? 

The number of States requiring music in the grades is 10; those 
not requiring music in the grades number 37. 

Of these 37 States not requiring music, Connecticut quotes a 
special statute authorizing any '‘town school committee to employ 
one or more teachers to give instruction in t^e ^diments and prin- 
ciples of vocal and instrumental music in its* several schools. In- 
diana answers the question by the words “when locally required.’* 
Massachusetts cites a statute that names music in a large list of sub- 
jects tha{ “may be taught in the public schools” (another list of 
subjects being required), Oregon replies “optional." South Caro- 
lina makes no reply beyond sending a “course of study for elementary 
and high schools,” issued by the State department of education, 
which includes “singing” in the outline for each grade. Tennessee 
reports, “Vocal music is in our course of study.” Vermont^reports, 
“The Vermont law does not require music to be taught, but a school 
board may provide for such instruction within the township, yor the 
joint committee of umon of townships for supervisory purposed may 
employ an instructor in singing and the State will rebate $200 of 
salary paid each instructor, if salary is not less thad $600.” Vir- 
gima answers, ' ' Not absolutely required, but local boards are author- * 
iz^ to provide for it,” These eight are probably matched by similar 
provbions in other States included among the 37, and are properly 
classified in the negative group, with the possible exceptioB of the 2 
that include music in their State courses of study. Usually simh 
State pouraes are not mandatory,, but are rather redommendatioim of ; 

Hmsw is little doubt, from oUier eridmc^-at^huidi^ 
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that this is the case with the 2 States now in question and the classi- 
fication made is therefore almost .certainly correct. 

The following is a list of the 10 States requiring music in the 
grades, together with the number of years during which the require- 
ment has been in force for each: California, 33 years; Iowa, 14 years; 
Kansas, 1 year; Louisiana, 10 years; Maryland, 13 years; Nevada, 4 
years; Oklahoma, 5 years; South Dakota, 3 years; Utah, not stated; 
Washington, “for years. 

Tlie geographical element in this list compels attention. Chilti- 
vation of music is usually a mark of social maturit}^ yet here wo find 
the newer States making early provision for musical development. 
The conclusion is that the strong idealism and humanism of the West, 
coupled vith the opportunity to observe and select from highly 
developed social and educational systems of different orders, have 
resulted in an educational program that at the outset recognizes 
values which have come to older Commonwealths by slow stages of 
evolutionary development. Climate, and the temperament that results 
from it, as well as racial inheritiance, may also be factors with regard 
to the interest in California; and in Louisiana the Latin racial strain 
at an early date bequeathed to the State musical institutions and tra- 
ditions that persisted^ and grew with the yea^. 

The support ^ven music in the schools is not all measured by the 
inquiry as to whether it is or is not a legally required subject. Other 
means of support and encouragement will be revealed in later para- 
graphs. It is sufficient to mention now that in many States general 
interest and demand have all the effect ofjegal enactment — indeed, 
more than such enactment would have if unsupported by popular 
interest — and that in these States advanced work in music is to be 
found in practically every school'district. 

No instance was reported of a requirement for music being in force 
for a time and laier being annulled. 


(4) Do the requirements specify the nature and grade of work 
required? . . . i . If so, what are the important specifications? 

There is donsidorable difficulty in classifying under general headings 
the answers to these queries. Specifications of the nature and grade 
of work required are appropriate in outlinos issued by State boards 
of education rather than in statutory enactments. If the outlines of 
a State board are mandatory, as in Utali, for instance, speh detailed 
outlines are, of course, genuine requirements. In most States, 
however^ such outlines are only recoimnondationa. If the State re- 
quires music, these recommendations ^ume the character of detailed 
statements of the legislative purpose, and thus obtain a large measure 
of authority; but if music is not a State requirement, they remain 
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only rocommeDdations possessing such authority as any recommenda- 
tion fron\distinguished and competent men may Jiftve, and no more. 
Work of certain nature and grade can not be said, therefore, to bo 
required unless it is specified in the school law, or unless it is specified 
by a State board that has, and uses in the specifications, legislative 
power; or, stated positively, it may bo said to be required if specified 
in the statutes, or by a board with legislative power. These are the 
terms understood in the folUnviiig classifications, both in States iu 
which music (of some nrfture, not specified) is required by statme 
and in States where it is not required by statute. 

The number of States reporting the nature and grade of work 
required in music (in grades below the high school) as not specified 
is 33. In 31 of these States music in the grades is not required at 
all; in Nevada and South Dakota, it is required in general, though 
details or\study, we here find, are not stipulated. 

Tlie number of States reporting the nature and grade of w'ork 
required in music (in grades below the high school) as being specified 
is 8. They are California, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Okla- 
jioma, Utah, and Washington.’ 

Among the 31 States not requiring music in the grades at all are 
found the follomng, which deserv^ special comment: 

Arizona reports: ‘'In music our schools are in advance of the law. 
The course of study . (State) outlines a plan generally followed by 
teachers.'’ 

Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, Massachusetts, Missouri, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin similarly report a 
course of study outlined but without mandatory power, except in the 
case^f/jeorgia, which gives limited power, as noted later. Probably 
many other States not specifically reporting tliis plan have it neverthe- 
less, and in them, as, in iVrizona; the outline may be virtually, if not 
nominally, authoritative. At any rate, it is unquestionably of very 
great benefit. 


State adoption of textbooks has the force of a specification of the 
nature and grade of work desired, if not required. It will be seen 
later that several of the States making no positive requirement yet 
exert a measure of control by at least prescribing that any instruction 
given shall follow a selection of approved texts. 

With regard to important specifications, the following information 
was gained. In studying this summary it should be observed that 
the specifications are not, in the case of Georgia, State-wide require- 
ments, for they are put forth in a State which leaves the study of 
music in general to local optioA. A distinction is therefore made 
between this State and those which require music in all schools and 
then further specify the nature of this required course. This distino- 
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tion b marked by the words **Music required or “Music not required.*' 
It should be remembered that music in the grades below the high school 
only is spoken of here: 

Ca/i/ornio.— Music requi^. " Each county specifies the work required . ’ ' m 
,( not required. The nature and grade of work, however, are specified 

“in thoee ayetems requiring” music at all. Features of those specifications are not 
reported . 

/ova.— Muflic required. “Elementfl of vocal music.'’ 

ATarwaa.— Music required. “Complete course specified.” Featun*.'* of tiiu speci- 
fications not reported. 

/ottirtafta.— Muaic required. The printed course of study is rite<] fgr detailed in- 
formation. This may be summarized by saying that the requirements are tho^e of 
any standard series of school music textbooks. 

Maryland, Music required. Breathing and jihonie exercises and daily rote sinking 
in first two years. “Au occasional exercise for in&truclion following euggeetions 
contained in song book” added in third year. From this yeat on the teacher is 
advised to follow a good textbook. 

OifoAoffUi.— Music required. “Elements of music— vocal.” 

6taA.— Music required. The State course of study prescribe.s music, and.“tho use 
of the course of study is mandatory'.” [Details of the course in music not reportetl.J a 

Boahin^/o/?.— Music required. The printed outline in the course of study is cite? 
for details. The requirements imply the followdiig of regular sets jo( school music 
textbooks. 

(5) Are “State adoptions" of textbooks made? 

(6) If so, please give titles and authors of textbooks in music last 

adopted. 

The number of States reporting that Stat'o adop’flohs of music 
textbwks are made is 10; the number of States reporting that State 
adoptions of music textbooks are not made is 35. 

"nie 10 ^tates reporting State adoptions are as follows: States in 
which music is required (in the grades)— Louisiana^ Nevada, Okla- 
homa, Utah. States in which music is not required (in the grades) — 
Arizona, Idaho, Oregon, South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Among the 35 States in which State adoptions are not made are 
the^ following 6 retnaming from the group which require music : 
Califoriiia, Ipw4, Kansas, Maryland, South Dakota, and Wa-shington. 
Of those, Maryland and Washington have county adoptions. 

To summanzo: Of 36 States that do not have Slate adoptions 29 
do not require music and 6 "30 require it; and of 10 States that have 
Stato adoptions 6 do not require music and 4 do require it. 

The-‘2 States remaining, of the 47 reporting, probably do not have 
State adoptions. They are. States that do not roquifo music; and 
bavii^ reported music to be not required, they probably atwiime that 
this implies no prescription of tmts. Had texts been prescribed, 
.U ■' . almost certainly have reported them. 

h Z- adopted; or put on an approved available, list, by 9 of 


are m idl. cases standard and m- 
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State of the 10 — South Carohua — lists books on other subjects, but 
merely specifies "singing” in the place for music texts. 


(7) Is music required in the high schools of the State? If so, 

what is the nature and extent of the work required? 


The number of States requiring music in high schools is 5; the 
number of States not requiring music in high schools is 42. It might 
1)0 supposed that the 5 States requiring music in high schools wotild 
bo am png those requiring it in the grades, but this is not invariably 
the case. The 5 States requiring higli-school music are Arizona, 
Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, and Washington. .Of these, Iowa, Loui- 
siana, and Washington require music in the grades also (the only 
States making complete provision) ; Arizona and Indiana do not. 

The following statement summarizes the situation: The States 
requiring music in the grades or in the high school, or in both grades 
aiidhighschool, are Arizona, high school; California, grades; Indiana, 
high school; Iowa, both; Kansas, grades; Louisiana, both; Mary- 
land, grades; Nevada, grad^; Oklahoma, grades; South Dakota, 
grades; Utah, grades; Washington, bqth. 

That music sho^d not be^required in high schools, oven though 
required in the grades, 4 s not surprising ii^viow of the lateness of its 
recognition, though thqfact may be dej^lored; but that it should be 
required in high schools without requirement for earlier study in the 
grades needs explanation.- This is found in a fact already com- 
mented uj^on, that music has reached a development in somerStatos 
that do not require it that quite equals the development in States 
that do rkjuire it. A large number of quotations from the reports 
could bo brought to the substantiation of this statement, which is 
well known independently to anyone acquainted with the facts, 
“Not required, but most schools have it,” ^Custom has made it 
mandatory,” are typical of numerous statements made. With 
regard to both Arizona and Indiana, for example, the first has already 
been reported (under question 4) in just such a sf.atement, and the 
writer knows the facts in Indiana to bo that an* Unusually advanced 
program of music study is carried out in practically all the grade 
schools of the State. The prescription of a high-school course is 
therefore only the proper logical step to take toward further develop- 


ment. . ‘ 

Coining to the nature and extent of the high-s^hool'work required, 
we find the same conditions prevailing that wore discussed in con- 
neption with this same inqu^ as applied to courses inHhe gr^es. 
The specifications reported in .the 5 States requiring music in the 
high schools are as follows: ' 

Aruona.— Technical music; history of great composers and (amillanty with thfjy. 
■ worjt, ^ 
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varies. The statute provides only that the elements of vocal music be 
taught in all public schools. 

loutnana.— Two periods a week. 

IfosAtn^fon.— State course. (Chonie practice, orchestra ensemble, and sight Hing- 
ing are the principal activities conducted under this course. The work, as shown by 
reports from a number of high schools, is very progressivo.) 

As with music in the grades, custom, public interest, and assist- 
ance and encouragement from State boards may produce a result 
equal to State-wide requirement. Reports from the high scjiools 
themselves, tabulated, but not thus classified, in the high school sec- 
tion of this report, show that high school work of quite as advanced 
an order as obtains in the ‘‘required^’ States is the rule in California, 
Illinois, Massachusetts (whore harmony is a subject frequently 
reported), Michigan, and Minnesota. The work in California, as 
shown by those separate school reports, is the most advanced to 
bo found in the United States, and from the proportion of schools 
reporting it, seems to bo widely followed. 


(8) Are special teachers or supervisors of music in the public schools 

required to pass examinations before Receiving teachers? 
certificates? 

(9) If so, kimlly check below the subjects in which they are examined. 

(See questionnaire for the|e subjects.) 



The broad statement may he made that regulations covering these 
points are in chaotic condition and are very unfortunate. The dif- 
ficulty seems to bo that the special subjects, having entered the schools 
Utely, came after legislative enactment had taken place which dfd 
not foresee them. With no- specific provision made in advance, it 
has followed that almost anyone could obtain a license to toac*h music 
under clauses that proclaimed merely that the applicant should 
“show fitness.'^ If musical standards wore higher and musical tra- 
dition of-en advanced order were bettor established, such clauses 
would work but little h^m. But whore there has been no music 
whatovet in a school, the local boards of education h^ve little defi- 
nite conception of the results that should bo expected or of the qual- 
ifications necessary to a supervisor who would achieve such results. 
(3onsequently, a teacher may bo employed who has merely a little 
local musical prestige as singer, ‘pianist, orchestral player, or what 
not, and the weak and commonplace results that follow are ascribed 
to the weakness and undesirability of music itself as a subject for 
study in public schools. 

It seems obviou^ that a teacher of music in our public schools 
mm have a reasonably good general education (say of high-school 
graduate standard), should have made some study of. education 


(psychology, pedagogy/ lustbxy of education, methods, practice), 
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and should be well educated as a musician. In short, he should be 
generally enlightened arid should be prepared as a teacher and as a 
musician. 

Persistently, however, some of those elements (sometimes all) aro 
disregarded in bestowing licenses to teach. Naturally, great variety 
of evidence as to the possession of any of those quahfications must 
bo allowed. Diplomas from high schools, normal schools, colleges, 
tuid other institutions may bo accepted in lieu of examinations in 
general subjects; but if these aro lacking, the general enlightenment of 
the applicant should bo obligatorily tested by reasonably broad and 
searching examination, with the pro\dso that a certain number of 
years of conspicuously succ(issful experience may bo accepted in- 
stead. Certified courses iit teachers' training schools, or normal 
schools, or normal departments, should similarly be rated as equaling 
examinations along jiodagogical lines; btit if these are lacking, exam- 
inations should bo obligatory, unless, again, they aro w^aived in view 
of, let us say; five y^ears of notably successful experience. The same 
varieties of on donee with regard to ability along specifically musical 
linos should bo demanded and accepted; but vdth all this diversity, 
the requirement of valid evidence of ability, of the three kinds stated, 
need not bo lost sight of. Many cities have eligibility requirements 
that satisfactorily moot all these demands, and that make demands 
for good moral character aijd acc.optable personality in addition. 
The State should at least ho on an equality wnth-any of its cities in 
this respect, and should bo in position to load and to guard those 
lecal systems that have mot this rt^sponsihilily lass successfully. 

The answere received aro indicated in the statements here made. 
It should bo stated in advance tliat failure to examine dops not neces- 
sarily imply failure to ascertain by any moans the qualifications of 
the candidate; also it should be borne in mind that these are State 
requirements, and may be added to locally. 

Speci§.l teachers or supervisors of music aro not obhgatorily ex- 
amined in 24 Statijs. To these should be added Connecticut, Okla- 
homa, and Washington. 

Connecticut reports: “State teachers’ certificates aro issued only 
upon examination." This is probably the same provision UiakOklct- 
homa makes. Oklahoma reports: “Examinations are provided for 
State certificates in this branclv though some cities do not require an 
examination." Washington reports: “Special certificates provided 
for those who show fitness." y' , 

Three States give no informatioii. ^ 

The States requiring examinations (though witl(^ many qualificar 
tions as to credentials accepted in lieu of examinations) number 17* 
Modifying statements with regard^to these 17 States will be found 
in the report of answeis received to the n^t two questions. Such 
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statements, which weaken the fbrce of tlio examination provision, 
when taken in conjunction with answers to tlio next two questions ' 
made by States classified as not requiring examinations, will be seen 
to bring the two groups far nearer to an equality than their separa- 
tioa hero would imply. 

When examinations arc given, their subjects appear below under 
the 17 S^tes classified as requiring examinations: 

Elementary theor>' and bight "inging; harmony; history of nmsit:, as- 
thetice of mnaic, musical appreciation; piano (“other inatnimenta too”); 

methodfi, practice, material; history of education, pedagogy. 

Ca/t/omm .^Engliiiligramm^; orthography; defining; inethode of teaching; music.. 
/>c/aiyare.— [No flpocificationa.) 

/nrfiami .--Elemenury theory and sight singing; harmony; counterpoint; hisU)ry of 
‘music ; alettes of muaic, musical appreciation ; methods, practice, material. ‘ ‘ One 
examination under heading of ‘music.’ ” 

— “Required to hold regular teacher’s certificate. No special examination 
required. ” ’ ♦ 

^uuiana.-Elementary llieory and. eight Binging; harmony; history of- music, 
s^ctiCB of music, musical appreciaUon; methods, practice, material; history di 
education, pedagogy; psycholo^. * 

Marylaiui.~A regular teacher’s certificate is required by the provisions of the law 
Mas>a<iiuseUs.—“lt (the school committee) shall select and contract with the 
tellers, of the public Bchools, shall require full and satisfactcry evidence of their 
mo»U character, and shall ascertain by personal examination their qualifications for 
tesching and their capacity for Uio government of schools; or in lieu thereof may 
accept the diplomas granted by the State normal schools of this (’ommon wealth to 
their graduates.” 

Tlie question as to whether suiiervisors are required to bo examined is 
answered:. “Yes, or to have completed u satisfactor)' course.” (The ifiiascs of a 
pofflible examination in music are not piHJcified.) 

Musowi.^VoT five-year special State certificates: Pedagogy; elementary psychol- 
ogy; literature; writing; physics; physiology; music. • I 

^ New Jersey.^^'Xn applicant for a special certificate to teach music must l>e exam- 
ine^J in hisU^ry of music, methods in mimic and musical maleriul used in schools, and 
must also file testimonials from two qualified teachers of music. ^ 

North Dakota. ^ElemcuUury theory and sight singing; harmony; hi^ry of music, 
BBBtheticsof music, musical appreciation; voice. 

OAto.-Elemcntary theory and sight singing; harmony; counterpoint; voice; meth- 
ods practice, material; history of education ; pedagogy; psychology. 

OifaAoma.-Elomontary theory and sight singing; harmony ; counterpoint; history 
Of music; eeethetics of music, musical appreciation ; voice; methods, practice, material. 

PennVivjma.-Elementory theory and aight singing; methods, practice, material; i 
history of education, pedagogy. ' 

• Tf«anmn.-^“lf teacher has not the general qualifications, special license may be 
granted. [No detaib are given.] 

ITyominj;.— (No detaib of the reported required examinations are given.] 


. It is probable that some of these provisions apply only to State 
beard exammations and are not reouired by the State in local 
•fftminations. A number of States rdport this plan, but'are there- 
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upon placed in the “not required” list The plan may safely be . 
assumed in additional States that did not specifically report it. 

It is worthy of note that in Kansas a regular teacher^a certificate 
is the requirement. This condition is found in degrees elsewhere, 
(see Maryland, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin above) and is a sign 
of the fact commented upon' some pages back, that certification of 
^Tadc teachers was early provided for by law, and that special 
teachers, coming later, have hatl but little provision made for them. 

Rhode Island reports: “They havddo show certificatc.bf prepara^ 
lion and training.” This may be niore properly an answer to 
Question 10. 

(10) Are certificates from schools of music accepted in u4u of 

examination? ... If so, what type of schools are bo 
accredited? 

(11) If neither examination nor a certificate is required, what quali- 

fications must prospective supervisors of music show? ' 

'.The answers to these two questions show that very great variety 
of evidence of fitness may be accepted. An adequate statement of 
the facts would require the preson' tion of an analysis of the laws 
of each State for the certification uf teachers. The larger findings 
only can hero be summarized. 

Certificates from schools of music arc reported as accepted in 27 
StaU?8. The following four States are classified as not accepting such 
certificates : * ' 

Connecticut reports: “Such corXificalos not accepted by State.” 
Presumably they may he accepted locally. 

Indiana reports:* “ No; all applicants for license^ must have had 
certain rcquinnl pedagogical courses or a minimum of one year in 
a recognized school of music.” ; 

Kansas, as has been seen, requires a regular teacher’s certificate; 
hence, music credentials alone are not accepted. 

Tennessee answers negatively, but adds, in answer to question 11, 
“No specified qualifications.” 

The remaining 15 States do not answer directly on this point of 
accepting certificates from music i^hools. Afiswors that are of inter- 
est because of exception a\ provisutiis made, or because they are 
typical, follow. Some of the^o aro from States included in the 27 
above grouped; others are from the group of. 15 States not yet 
recorded .. 

Arkansas, Illinois, Maine, A^i^achusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, and West Virginia report that the require- ■ 
men ts* are loft to local boards. This may be true of many, other * 
States Hot specificall}" so reporting. 
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^SUifornia: -“Must pass exanoination or shpw satisfactory credfti- 
tials; e. g., normal or collie degree, together with graduation from 
some school of music.” . 

Georgia: “The law reads ‘trainii\g in a specialty in the science 
and art of teaching.^ ” 

Idaho: Credits “Boston Conservatory; universities- having special 
music departments.” 

Iowa: “The two-year course in public-school music at the Iowa 
State Teachers’ College and simUar course in several other Iowa 
colleges are accredited.” 

Kentucky and Mississippi answer “None” to the question, “What 
qualifications must prospective supervisors show?” 

Missouri accepts certificates frt)m standard schools of music “in 
lieu of part of the examinations” only. 

Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, -and New York report that they 
credit courses in institutions when these courses provide at least two 
years’ work beyond the high school, or are in normal schools approved 
by t^e StaU' superintendent. 

Aibntana accredits “musical departments of State normal schools” 
and some private schools. 

New Jersey accepts like certificates “when State in which schools 
are located. accepts them.” 

Nevada accredits “any standard music school.” 

Oklahoma reports “various^types” of schools as being accredited. 
.. Wisconsin credits schools “looked up by the board of examiners 
and found to be adequate.” . • . • ' 

• # 

(12) Is an examination in my sic included in the requirements for a 

grade teacher’s certificate? " 

(13) If 80 | what does the examination include beyond rudiments of 
, music? 

first of these questions is of supreme, importance. The report 
from public-school systems gives conclusive evidence that in the 
owerwhelmmg majority of school systems tlie grade teacheis carry . 
on the work in music under th^ direction* of .a superyisor. This 
being the case, auccess*^ is necessarily dependent upon the musical 
knowl^e of the grade teacher. The ^answM^ here received do not 
augidr well for such success. 

* *The numb^ of States reporting that an examination in music is 
not aequhed of grade teachers is 36; the number of States leporting' 
an examination in nmuc is required of grade teachelraAs 4. 

- :The fcdlowix^ qualifying statements apply to Statqa includMl in 
.lthe first gtouq> (not requiring examinations): % 

In loiir o| States the grade teaohtf must be exanui^ in 
jDusie j| the ^ 
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In Arizona examination is not required, “but employment mav 
depend on it.” 

New Jersey makes music an elective subject for a permanent 
I certificate. 

✓ » 

Wisconsin reporter “No; except wjiere teacher is a graduate of a 

normal school. All normal schools have music in their courses 
(usually 20 weeks).” * • ^ 

> The foim Static reporting afiTu-niatively as to examinations for 
grade teachers are. California, Iowa, Kansas, , and -North Dakota. 
Kansas qualifies her answer by the words ‘ ‘ for State certificates and 
higher grades of county certificates,” and North Dakota specifies 
'only for primar}' certificates.” 

In answer to die question as to what the examination includes, 
six States report “rudiments only,” or “not much beyond the rudi- 
ments. The six are California, Kansas, Minnesota, Ne-v'ada, Okla- 
.hoina, and Pennsylvania. New Jersey, in addition to this provision, 
includes methods, song material, teaching of rote songs, care- of child 
voice, treatment of monotones, and otlicr like topics. ' 

California reports: '‘Rudiments only; hut wo have few teachera 
from examinations; S5 per cent are*normal or university- trained.” 

, North Dakota reports “a thorough knowledge of the subjocJ” as 
required in the examination. 


(14) By what means, if any, is the efficiency H)f the instruction in 
music in the public schools of the State ascertained? 

Table 2S. —Effirirncy oj iTistructidn in t« public ftrKooh ascaiain^. 


SUtM. 
21 
17 
1 
3 


‘ Not at all (by Stat-e means) 

No answer.! 

'‘('ompariaon ” i(Aiiioi^. 

By (Indiana, Missouri, North Dakota). . g 

By igeports (last one in 1905) (MaasachusettR) j 

A dopaffment of the State teachers has been formed looking toward this end *' 

" (Now llampahirc) 

By reports from local authorities (New York) 

By the union suiwrintendents (Vermont) 

“Only in a general wsy throu^rh the superintendents '* (AVisronsin^ . . . . ^ ! 


Total. 


47 


(15) By what means is such instruction ^encouraged? 

jirudna.— “By contests at the university^ whore meds4s are awarded/' 

“Normal echools give courses; univenrity .ajeo; numerous special 
t^chen; many institute conductors; by county supeiintendente.” 

/"foritfa.— “Frequently by having a muair teach^ work independency in a room 
near the pqblic school.*** - > . 

(7rofpw.-^*Tbrough the example'of the Ufger systoms.** - \ 

6. . *r I* 
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lUinoii , — “ Kaowledge of muaic ie requirvil by many Bchool boartls. The five StaU' 
normal schools require courses in music for graduation. ” 
lovxx . — “.The music teachers* section of the Iowa State Teachers* Association ha.-< 
been effective in rawing the standard of instruction in mus^c in pul>lir s<1w>oIm.’’ 
Kantoi . — “Through official course of study for graded^ scIiooIh, high and 

Bormal institutes.” 

Louisiana. — “None, except si>ecial teachers of music in higli scliuoU.’* (This State, 
however, requires that mujdc be taught in grades ami high scliool.'^.) 

Uickigan . — “The demand for the work.” 

Missouri . — “By strongly recommending in courmi of study.’* 

Nebrasha . — “Only by local authorities.’* * . , 

" New llampshiTe . — “Almost all towns cf any size maintain 8]>ecial teacliers of mnsi<’. 
All cities do so.” . 

New Jersey . — “Normal schools and summer normal schixtb/’ 

New MeJbico. — ^‘Out,ltnes in institute mamials and (‘ourscs of study fur conunon 
schools. At teachers* m6etings.” 

New TorJt.— “Allowance of teacher’s quota for the c'lnjdoyment of mu.'dr 

teacher.” ' 

Ohio . — “By the public, boards of cdtication, and the supcrintond<*nt.. Tin* 
ment for muaic is \'ery' pronounct'd.” 

Oklahoma . — “By propaganda, from supervising scIumj! officials.” 

SouO\ Dakota . — “The law in this State has dono'littio to promote Uie h'acliin^- nf 
music in the public schtMils, ednee it provides that no teaclier sluill 1 m' p-t'iwed n cer- 
tificate because of inability to pass an examination in inn.sic.'* 

Tennessee . — “It receives but little encouragement in thw State.” 

Vermont . — “Union Buperintendonh*. ’ ’ 

Virginia . — “Frequent public gatherings of school patrons and others, at wliirli tlte 
more ekiiled pujuls sing or play. Its popularity is attoste<l by the fart tlierc are 
38,824 pupils firtudying music in Virginia — 31.U7 in t ituw and 7,(>-l^n ivnintios.” 
Washington . — “Credit allowed on high-w‘ln>(d diploma.*-. ’* - 

West Virginia . — “Work in music is (lofmitoly outlined for primary gratlos in Stale 
course of study. ” . \ . 

iFMOOTtfin. — -“In general* through institute-, inwiliiigs, tdc., held by .**uiH‘rintend- 
enta. '* 

The remaining 23 States reporting roturned iToauiswe.r. 

(16) Are State specialists or supervisors of music employed? ... 

If so, how miiy? 

None aro employed in 42 States; 5 States make no answer. 

(17) * Is music tatight in reformatory institutions? 

T AB L B 29 . — M^isic in reform atory i nst it ut in h.v . 


Not answered * - 

sMusic not taught. ..... 

“It is to become a feature of tJ^cUing thord*’ (Arizona) . 

No special requirem§ftJ..(Nef?r Jersey) 

“Have none in the State” (^evada) v •'**“ ■ ^ ***** * - * 
‘ Ifuaic “only for morning exercises, *’ otc. (Tonnow^ee) . , 


SUUM. 

17 


•• 1 

' I 

1 

% 

1 

Uxisic taught. . , A * 21 

Total * V 
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^ TUe 21 States reporting'afrinnatively are iks follo\frs; Idaho, lUinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, Xlinnesota, Missouri] 
Montana, Nebrscska, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma,’ 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, WitJ 
nmsLn. 

Oliio answers, “ Yes, and w'ith good efloct. 

REPORTS FROM PORTO RICO, THE PHHIPPINES, AND HAWAH. 

The ie[)orts from Poito Rico, the Philipphies, and Hawaii, have 
been reserved for the (M)in lusion of this review. They are here given 
m full, die rpu'stions omittiul being only such as received no answers. 
Such failure to answi'i- is usually due to the questi’ons being pointless 
m the light of olher answoi-s made, or to their iiupiiring about features 
which are not present at all in t^c system reported. In this latter 
case failure to reply. Ls usually cqui\ alent to' a negative statement. 
Reference to the complete riuestionnaire printed at the' beginning of 
this section of our report will make this clear. 

Porto^ico. 

I. Is music roqniroil in ilio public* ?»rliopls in gn.ulo.'* bobiw iho ^'hool? No. 

.1 If not, \V‘.\n it. r(Hf4iiro<l nl :iny fimo in tlio iniM? No. 

5. Ar‘ “ Sinto atioptioiiH ” t‘f text nuulo? No. 

7. Ib miLsio rf^iuirotl in the high hcIkkiIh? No.’ 

.V Are HiMjrial teachers or f^u|>prvi.surrt nf miiaic in Iho public .sdio<iI.s reciuiroti to pan 
oxarniiuU.ioii.s Itcforo nv>oiving t<‘achera’ C(*rUhcutu8? N\.. 

\2. U an oximiiimuon in music includctl in tlio roquiremciiL^t f..r a l*Mclmr’h cer- 
tifio.ito? No. ^ • 

JO. Aro iSLito BpocialifJts or pupervifwira of niuKic omployod? No. 

17. Is muaic taught in rt» format or y institutions? No. 

' The Philippine Islands. 

I. la muaic requirod in tho pul)lic aclioola in giadea below tlio Iiigli « Uool? Yea; in 
all grades. * 

t If 80 , bow long has it boon required? For moro than 10 yours. 

4. Do the roquiromoutfl Rporify tho natmo and gmdo of work roquirod. Yos. 

If 80 , what aro tho important Rpocificalions? In all gmdoa fn^m ;i to 5 days' woik 

each weoki perio<ia ranging' from a fow niinutea to 20 ‘mimitos. following tho 
rogular school vocal course, from puhlishod charts, toxts. and songhiwks. 

5. Aro “State adoptioms" of toxtl>ook.s made? Yos. 

6. If 80 , please givo titles and authors of toxlliooks in music last adopted. 

Standard course of study in looal music for the public schools of the Philippine Islands. 
t906. Rev. V.)tO. {Jlvreau oj Education Bull. Sd.) 

Phmor of vccal imiaic, by Eleanor Smitli (Modern music bor.). Silver, Buniott A Co. 
Fubt book in vocal music, by Eleanor Smith. (Modem ramaic eer.) Silvor, Burdett 
& Co. 

Second book in vocal music, by. Eleanor Smitli. (Modem muaic ser.) Silver Bur- 
dott A Co. , 

Abridged academy aongboolc, by C. H. Levermoie. Ginn A Oo. - ' 

American eongbook. Orville Brewer Pub. Co. 
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Alternate third book of vocal muaic, by Eleanor Smith. (Modem music eer.) Sil- 
ver, Burdett <fe Co. . . 

Beacon song collection, by H. Griggs. Silver, Burdott <& Co. 

7. Ib music required in the liigh schools? Yes. I 

If so, what is tho nature and extent of the work required? Continuing the \Nork 

of tho elementar)' schools. 

8. Are special teachers or supervisors of muaic in the public schools required U> p;ia« 

exami nations before receiving U;a<:hers’ certificates? NosfKM-ial music t*x:uie 
ination. | 

16. Are State spec ialists or au|>er visors of miiKic employed? Yes; jierhap.*^ uhalf do/m i 

might be BO cal leil. j 

17. Ib music taught in reformatory institutions? The Clovcrnniont rnain^iiw none. 

Tlio strength of tho^o provisions. dtiscTyCvS fur more than passing 
notice. Few States of our own land have bettor rcgiilulions. They are 3 
in hannony with the spirit of the peojile, wlio arc fond of music and, 
among tho better Hasses, well aetjuuinted with its literature. Many 
wiD remember the Philippine band which played’ at tho World^s Fair 
in St. Louis. Manila also maln^tains a synipiiony orchestra of 70 
players, practically all of whom, if the names arc taken as evidence, 
are Spanish. Their first program for the season of H)12-^lii included j 

the O.verturo to Dor Freischutz, Dvorak’s Xqw World Symphony, ' 

and other numbers which, like these, place the program .on a level 
with those familiar to patrons of our ow n greatest orchestrius. If iho , 
account were not foreign to our present purpose, mucli of great interest 
might bo quoted from the booklet issued by tliis orcliostra. The aim 
is educational and tho labor unsellish. A long list of instruments that 
have been contributed to it by loyal supporters'appoars on one.page, 

A list of the compositions in its library is also given, and presents a 
jnost commendable repertoire. Most of these compositions, says 
the forow’ord, “have been generously presented,” and w’e find ^‘Tlio 
Orchestra” itself credited with the«presentation of 12 numbers, tho 
Monday Musical Cj^b with 7 numbers (the Beethoven symphoiiieis, 
ttuyd to ninth, iastusivc), and several individuals with the remainder. 
Some idea of the intclrcst and spirit of members and patrons may be 
gained from these facts. 

^“'VTerrifory of Hawaii. 

This report is transcribed in its entirety. It is recommended to tho 
^plumes t attention and cordial good grac^ of all interested in the 
\ promotion of musical progress. * No other report received among 
\ those from’ State deportments describes so thorough and efficient 
» y plan of organization and administration. Its place at^ tho end of 
tShe series is appropriate, for it may be justly regarded as an exemplar 
wmeh our various States might well endeavor to approach. 

1. mosic required in the public Bchools in grad<» below the high school?— Yee. 

2. If BO, how long has it been required?— Since 1897. 


a. 41 not, was it r^uired at any time in the past?— [No answer,] 
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4. Do tho reqiurements specify the nature and grade of work required? — Yee. 

If BO, what are the important spec ificationa?— Begin with rote BongB, then con- 
' Unue with song aingtng and sight reading in tonic sol-fa and staff notation 
(Grades I-IV). Chorus work (Grades V-VII I). Special attention to eu training 
and tone production throughput the grades. 

5. Are “State adoptions" of textbooks made?— Yes. ^ 

6. If so, please give titles and authors of toxtlKwks in music last adopted. — Tonic 

Sol-Fa I, II, III (Batchellor) Silver Song Series (Silver Burdett Co.); Educa- 
tional Itea<ler (Ginn & Go.); I^aurel Music Reader (Birchard A Co.); Songs 
We Like to Sing (Ginn & Co.); and supph'raeutary music*. 

7. Is music required in the high schools? — No regular course. ^ 

, If HO, what is the nature and c‘xtent of the work required? — [No answer.) 

^ 8. Are special teachers 6r suj>ervi8ora of* music in the public ti:hools required to 

pass examinations before receiriug teac‘her*e certificates? — Y'es. 

9. If so, kindly check below the subjects in which they are examined; 

Klenientar>' theory and sight singing. — Ye.s. Harmony. — Y'os* Counterpoint. — . 
No. History of music, sesthotics of music, musical appreciation. — Yes. 
Voice. Yes. Piano. — Yes. M<»thods, practice, material. — Yes. History 
of education, pedagogy. — Yes. Psychology. — Yes. 

10^ Are certificates from schools of music accepted in lieu of examination? — Y'es. 

If so, what type of schools are so accredile<l? — ijchools ami colleges which give 
coursoH in public-sc'hool music. 

11. If neillier examination nor a certificate is required, what qualifications must 

profl]>ectivo supervisors of music show? — [No answ'or.] 

12. Is an examinalibn in music included in the rt»quiremontH for a grade teacher’s 

certificate? — It is. 

1,^. If BO? what does the examination include l>eyond nidimonts of music? — Indi- 
vidual sight reading, eiu training, song into rpro fat ion, elomeirts of harmony, 
and methods. 

14. By what moans, if any, is the efficieucy of tho inst.niction in music in tlio public 
s<'hool!i nw'crtained? — By close supervision. 

16. By what mcan.s is such instruction encouragtnl ?— Touchers' claa»os, summer 
school, su|)en*i8ion. 

16. Are State siH.M’iaIists or supervisors of music employed? — Vos. 

If so, how many? — Three or fouY. 

17. Is music taught in reformatory institutlonH?—Ye.s. * , 


Provision f^>r liij^h-school music/ is all that is lacking in this report. 

The roplicfs’to questions 4, 8, 9, 12, and 13 arc of especial interest 
and value. Xo one can justly niauifcain that those provisions are 
unreasonable qr imprncticablo, or are, indeed, anything but sensible 
and cfficiont. feuch provisions hhould un<iuestiouably bo included 
in tho laws on overy State. They ' represent competent legislative 
direction of a phase of education that is now here in stalwart propor- 
tions,' that but for lamentably tardy legislative and scholastic 
understanding and provision would long^inco have taken its place 
as one of tho strongest and inost desirable elements in our educa- 
tional system instead of being what, through neglect, it now ofteh 
is, an alien activity, without standards and achieving strange and 
unworthy results. ’ - ^ ^ 
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REPORT OF NEBRASKA STATE MUSIC COMMITTEE, 

Special is culled to the report of tlie Nehnuska Stat<‘ 

music coniiuit^*e, abstracts fioiu which arc ^ivcii herewith. This 
report repres(‘iUs a notable advance in provision for musical educa- 
tion, ami is dcsorvin<; of the most careful and sympathetic study. 

REPonT OF THK Nehuahka Statk Music (’ommittee to tiik University ok 

\ FUR A SKA AVI) THE DEPARTMENT OK IIdCCATION. 

MCsIC COURSES 

'Pbe fulb»\vin^ cours< 4 t< arr prmaued for high Hcboold li.ivmu cumputmit iimtniciora 
ill music; 

COURst I. 

\ 

‘Chorus singing must include ilu* instnictiou necessary for corrci't jiart ringing, 
iiitcr]iretation, and the ]>rim ij)lcs of corrcK t voice jiroductioii to be taugh^incidentally. 
Two ]>eriod.s a week witii a j)rogrum each semester rc(juiring at least four hours of ‘extm 
work, including the rendition of the jirograiii. Pujals loss inus^al sliould be nHjuiretl 
to do tx^mo homo jiract.icc. ('rwlits. one-fourth (“ach eemestor. Total crc<i its] possible, 
two 

I uCR.'^E H. 


Hand ur orfh<‘slra on same baKis a> 
bino<l, three 


(‘horns, ruial creniits possible fur both ('oni- 


rocR.SE in. 


Special orchestral conrR^.— Hcraus(» orch^st^a ensemble is so valuable in music odii- 
cation. it being fiusccj)tiblc of the hight*sl artist ie development of any kind of muKii- 
that can bo perfonned in high hcIukiIh, and since a good orchestra is suidi a ^^Lluah!e 
organization in raising the artistic standard and in cr(*ating and fostering school s])irit, 
this Hj)ecial course i.s offered. Players in tlie orclu*stra who are taking one private 
lesson of 30 imnutc.s eaidi v.(*i‘k and one les.-»(jii in apjireciation luay substitute 
hours, 120 minutes, of })reparcd orchestral cnsonihle each week in ])laco of thcx)ry 
and harmony to earn one credit ea<;h scmeste^^rotal crtNiits p<is,sible, six. This 
course must not be taken unles.s tlie instructor be a sjurial orchestral conductor who 
tliormighly ijndorstands stringed instruiucnt.s and ha.s hud considerable experionco 
in orchestral w(»rk. The ] private lessons of thi.s course are under the same regulatioua 
astliose in a])plied music in ('ourse V. 


COUK.''t IV. , 

Music appr(*ciutioii study may be Ifiised U}kui the coursd for high schools by Aime 
Shaw Faulkner, published by th»‘ Victor Talking .Nfachine Uo. ^‘Appreciation of 
Music,*’ by Thomas \J'. Siirreno and D. G. Mason, ])iiblished by the Hamilton W 
Gray Co., New York City, and Baxter Perry’s “Analysis of Famous Piano (ompo- 
eilioiis*’ arc valuable contrilmtory material, Ixical artists and mechanical musical 
instruments should l>o used in giving this course. \Mho the ])rival(‘ studoiits who are 
well advanced should give some of the sehvlions. The work of this course is to study 
th'^ form and stnicturo of diffdfe*nl kinds of music,, to Unihi the leading com]X)serB 
and b(*come familiar with many of the famous c<im])ositions, to study styles of yarioii.x 
iflts by meaiw.of the talking machine, and to get a definite idt^fit of goo<l inter|>reta- 
Uon. Credit, ouc-fiflh each semester. This course i.x open Ic anyone, whether ho is 
taking other music work or not. It is rwjuired of every one who takas credit fbr private 
study. 

COURSE T. 

Applied inuMc. — Private lesstins in ]>iano, -orgaiu Voice, or principal instrument of 
the symphonic orchehtru (violin, viola, ih.'IIo, flute, clarinet, cornet, or Iroipbone), 
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Htuditnl ouUiide of bchool, may be cr(HliU*d as follows: Two leeeona of 30 minutes each, 
cir iho (*(|uivalenl, ]>or week with a iirivalo teacher, a minimum preparation of ihrea 
liuurs being given each lemm. If one U^sson of 30 minutes Ls taken, the minimum 
prejiaraiioii nhoubl be 'four hours. Each ntudent receiving credit for private instruc- 
tiuii must also take tvo I(v8ons eacli week in tlieory and harmony and one h^Hsoti t'ach 
week in musical uppreciatinli, all lessens rc(|uiring preparation, OwliU, one-fifth 
fttr each lesMJii^ c*ach semester. 1'oUtI <*redils p<jssilde, two each year. 

Ifnidy one lesson jier wet'k is taken jiiivately. tin* comi»Iete rrt^lu will be four- 
lifilis each senu'ster and llic atlditional fraction may !»c seefircfl in one of the other 
imi-ic cotirses. 

(XoTK. — No sch(H)l slnmld attempt to give cre<iit*Sii private imisic work iinhws llie 
ihoiry and harmony and appreciation can be taught in the .Mchisd regtilarly by a (*om- 
]ic* it inytnictor.] ' ' 

* riVate work must be examined cither at the (*nd of tiie year or at tho end of each 
Hem(‘sler by an iin]»arlial and competent »'xaminer, Tlu' ]>rivuite teacher mib^t ro]>ort 
(piarterly to thti high-scluKd principal, stating the technical work n^quired during 
the (inartor, giving the m*ope and fpiaUty of the ]>u}>irs accomplishment, giving a 
list of the coui])o.sitionM studied, defniing the extent to whicli tho study was carri(*d, 
and indicating the jiroficaency of the pujiil by a grade as used in tho high whool. 
These rc]>orlH are to be made -in duplicate on blanks jmivided by the schcKd. Oii« 
report shall he sigmxl hy the teacher, the other loft unsigned. Tlio tinsigned copio# 
shall he the basis for the examination. 

Before a ]mpil is acce])ted for crt*dit in ])rivato lessons liis jiarenta or guardian 
aliould agrt'O to nee that the ]>roj)er amount of practice is performed by the ]>uj>il, 
'I'h** jirivute teacher should ewperato vdih the sclnxil in securing adequate reaulta. 
The examimT should refust' to give credit to any student who.*^e work is l)clow standard. 

COCHSR VI. 

Thtxiry luid harmony ma)* be given in cUisses twice ('ach week. It should comprise 
Work equal to, the sco]»e of tlie tlieory work in tiie Progrt'ssivc Series, " by Ginlowsky, 
imlilished by the Art Ihihlieation Society of St. l.ouia, or it may follow the w'ork as 
taught hy any standard eonst'rvalory nftmisic. 

It i.H reConiineiuhH] that the '* IVogressivo Series” of })iano Iosboiis raentioneti above 
Klumld he made the basis for the jiiano instruction, or that the course he cx|ual to that 
scries in ooiu]>rchenslvcucss ami system. 

(IKNKU.'U. UKOUL.^TIONK. '' 

Kew high schools should attempt to carry out all tlu*He ooursori, hut should center ti\eir 
efforts on the eonrst's (hat ean best be hamlled and that bc.';t serve their iriteresks. 

Each HchtHil offering music (red its for graduation should ]>rovide the high-w'hool 
i lisiHx: tor a ctunphde syn ops in of the work offered. * 

No student may recoive-niore Uian eight mxiils in music. 

All who register foreredit. in ]>iatio or violin during the year I9U must have had at 
least one year’e work of not fewer than 40 Icasons. 

After 1914 all who rt*gister for cnxlit in ]>iano or violin must have had at least two 
ycars^ work of not fewer than 80 leasonH. This i.s rnteiidtHi not only to raUo the stand- 
ard of work for jirivale muVic study and to ])laco Uie quality of tho music workman an 
typial basis with other high-echool subjects, but to cunjihaHizo the fact Umt one who 
has not had considerable traini^ in piatio ami violin before tho high-wdiool ago eau 
nof how* to accomplish much iff music. * . . 


ro(l|{SES FOR THAININO TEA(’HERS OF MUSK'. 


In investigating tlu^ oppurtunifi(‘i=t oIFcsnul fur truining of teucli- 
ors of music tho following C|U(‘stionmiir(* was uscal:' 

- QUESTIONNAIRE. 

1. Ih u course ofl‘(*rc(i fnr t.niinim: of music? 

2. If MO. how many yoars arc r(’(]uin‘(] cumpleo; tluvt i niirMO? 

3. Ih the ctuirso doMienod for the instruct iou of t(taf:horn or for Uu* trainim^ (»f 

HUporvisors of music? 

4- A. Syiiopsi.s of course in music for gnulo teat tiern. 

4-Ih Synol'sts of course lor training MUjicrviafirM 
5. What (lcgr(M‘H arc c^m ferret 1? 

C. Aro Hunimer (’otirst*H ttfftTetl? 

7. Docs Uio w'l)t>t>I provitie niirlit cla.'^.'st's’’ 

In all, IG4 instil utiuiv» divithul among 42 Stakes aro included in 
the subjoined report. These institutions aro State normal schools, 
private normal schools, and city training schools. Included among 
the State norma! schools are inanv county normal s(‘hools, of which 
latter class Wisconsin and Micliigan especially ro{)ort a number. 

liudiided among tlie city training schools and private nornud 
schools are six kindergarten schools. As tlie training in inusic of 
prospective kiiulorgarttm tiuicliers is of very grevit im porta nee, such 
answers os were givcm were included in tlie tables wherein tliey 
receive special dt'signutioit. 

With these qindifications the <!ivision among tlie tl»n*,e classes of 
schooLs reporting is as follows: Nunibor of State normal schools, 100; 
number of private nornial'Beliools, 40: numbew of city training normal 
schools, 12; total, 164. 

, ♦ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

K * 

, The provisions in general made by these schools for training teachers 
of music are sot forth in Table 30, which covers the following qiu*s- 
tions : ■ 

tf 

(Ij Is a course offered for training teachers of music? 

(3) Is the course designed for the instruction* of grade teachers or 
for the training of supervisors of music? 

) Sain topics only are glvou. 
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. Tabik 30 . — Number of schools and provisicm of courses. 


('ourstrs. 

1 

iSlato ftnti 
'j county 
1 schoofs. 

(’ity 

training 

schools. 

CrixTito 

normal 

schools. 

Total. 

N o m U.S k cou rs<># ofTr.rc'd 

' rj 


H) 

34 

rour.'a's for instruct Ion of tcticlu*rs 

(.k) 

!j H 

/? 


trBj]jinf^up'N^s()rs of music 

a 

i\ • i 

1 

* U 

A 

) 

6 

< ('(Uirscs ufr-Krfn pr::d() tc'aclicrs fiml sinxTvL*;ors 



i 

37 





Total 

. ..1 * 1 

j . I'd 

MO 


... . . 

' 1 

1 1 

. m. .. 



' Six Slat*' and six ccmnty. * K in<l*'rpan«n schools. 


U will 1)0 lliiiL i\ number eciual to 20 per cnit of all these 

srhoolis, the busiiuvss of wlilrh it is to pro[)un* at least- the grade 
toaclKT for work, offer no training in music whatever. Three of these 
schools are city training schools in cities which include niusio among 
tlic subjects regularly taught in the grades. One of these latter, 
however, reports that the (piestion **is no\v under discussiou by a 
sf)(‘cial committee appointed hy the hoard of education.” 

Of the H)4 institutions, 4.3 make some provision (the nature of 
which will bo seen later) fi>r the training of super\dsors of music. 
While the city training school^, the kindergarten schools, and the 
ciMinty normal schools that ani indiuled in the 1G4 could not bo 
e.xpocfed to make such jiro vision^ this nuinhei* ft yot tpoysmall in 
ndation to the almost univeival deinancl for music in our public 
schools. Only 34 State institutions ^)iit of S7 (omitting 19 county 
normal schools), or, ronglily, about two-fifths, make provision for 
training'snpervisors of music. . As a result, our su])ervisors arc trained 
in private music sedmols or under private nuisio teach(*.rH as musicians 
Hither than ns teachers, or are traimal in normal schools as teachers 
rather than as musicians. A judicious hnlan’co in these two phases 
of training is urgently needed^ and the normal schools, with their 
institutional strength, their corps of afFdiated music teachers, and in 
connection with their :|)resent oiTerings of instruction in music for 
grade teachers could more readily tlum any other agency undertake 
and successfully carry forward such courses. 

(2) If a course for training teachers of music is given, how many 
years are required to complete that course? 

As two possible courses are under investigation, the answers to this 
qiK^tioTi are divide<l into two tables, Tri connection with the coutsoh 
for grade tei^chcrs, it was found that the year was too largo a unit of 
measurement for a number of sckools. Tliis will bo noted in the 
terms of tho table following. - 
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The present jit ions in these tables' are of only, general value. The 
number of years dining which a course is run is but a slight guide as 
to its strength, since tiio number of Weeks in the scholastic year, and — 
a matter of far great <*r im[)ortance — the number of hours a week 
given to the subjinU are tiu'- real deteriuiiuints. Tliesi^ features are 
reported in <letail in lat<*r tables. Further, the answers were inailt' 
often to apjdy to tli(;h*ngtli of tlie entire nonnal ,eoui'se within which 
some study (d music was included; and the uncertainty resulting 
couldmot always he rkmred away by resorting to the. later detailed 
answers. Where the ii^eiiniteness was beyond soliitu>n, no tabula- 
tion was atlenipted; anu this accounts for totals in these tables that 
are below the nuinlthr of schools reporting courses in music of some 
naturl? and ItMigtii. 


Taiu.f .‘M --Liti(/{)i nj (otir.'ir for (ir<ulf tfarher.'< in ncliooh rrpnrtiytfj 






» k*eoks 

V e wooks V 

On(vhii)f year 

On© y«vr 

On© and oiuvjiulf > *'.irs 

Two years 

Two aiul ono-hiilf 
Three years ... 

Four y«»rs 

Flv« ywirs 


irs. 


Total ♦- 

' On« kliiilerKarten i raining sOuki). 



State amt 
county i 
nornmi 
schools, j 

.1 

1 

i'ii)- 

Iraiumg 

Scll-ttllS. 

“! 

Crivato 

n'ltnna) 

sehooU. 


.4 


e’ 


I.s 

2.S 

4 

M 


* 

1 1 



7 

* 

\ 




1 


‘ 

1 


1 

“1 


‘Two k imlorgiiri on (raining s*'h«K»Is. 


Tlio alien ti(ui given to imi.sic by city training schools is deserving 
of notice and all jiraiso. In the section of this rejiort dealing with 
music in .high schools, it will be found, further, that many city high 
schools requiri^ strong course^i in music for prospective teachers. A 
plan that includes both of those provisions must prove to be liighly 
effectivo.N ♦ ^ 

'rAui.F. :VJ. it htjih oj cuytTM's for nupcrmsor^ j'n uchool'a rv)ioTting. 


Length of course 


School' 




J year. | 

, 1 yef.r. 

Btate iiormul jeehordit 


' 6 

Private normal srlvxils 

1 

r ■_ 

Tolnl 

hi 



li 

venr.s. 


2 year.s. 

. 1 
years ! 

1 

3 years.j 

\ yours. 

5 or ti i 
jp:irs. 

ToHl, 



S 1 

3 

1 

31 

3 

1 

1 

2 


k 

19 

I 


5 

1 

42 



« 

^ 
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4-A. Synopsis of course in music for grade teachers. 

Reforonco to tlio qutistioniwiirn will show that not only was a stah'- 
mont rcquosUnl t)f tlio bnindios taugJit, hut that, furthor, the inquiry 
was directed toward fiscertaiiiiag tJic nunibor of wet*ks and the num- 
ber of Jiours a week gi\*on to each branch, togetJier witJi the h^\tbookH 
ust‘d in eaeJi. Kor eoiiveiiienee these data are separated into two 
tahhis, i\w first of wJiich records only tlu^ jiro visions made for teaching, 
tlic subjects naimd to some ext ( m it. Tiio comparative strength of 
provisions is a jiresioitat ion n^ervial for the siaamd tnhhv 

, Tablk 33. — Brnnchi'ji taufjht in the. cour.'u's in 7nujtlrf<}r (p-adc trnchttrs. 


Hraijches 


' Stull* 

I normal 
I KCtuKils. 


Ciu- 

traliilnp 

.schools. 


J'rivato 

normal 

scluMils. 


KlcmenUry theory and ylpht sincmg 
Kur training, dictation, and moknly writing 


lUografihv of miisici^s, history of iimsic, a sthetici! of niiLsic, uml \\ 

musical approciuiioti i 

Methods, theory, and practice j 

Vulro management (class instruction) 

I’rivctice leaching | 


'.n 

fU 

t7 

> ^9 
1 , 
1 


1 i 


.t 

' 1 !■ 
. i 

"I 


19 
' 2 
10 

• I ! 
10 
> 1 
12 
12 

7 t 


117 
> 2 
74 

> I 
M 

> 1 
77 
71 
18 

*61 

I 


‘ Kindergarten. 


* i!i roqiiiml; I optional. 


‘ hi rwpjired: 1 ojitlonal. 


Consultation of Table 30 shows that 124 -sehools in all rejxirto'd 
courses for grade U>arhers (among them 0 kiiulergarton sehools). In 
the present table it is seen that no one of the subjects is maiutained 
ill all of these schools without exception, though naturally so funda^ 
mejital a brancli as elementary theory and sight singing is offered in 
almost all. 

Further eomparatiAm study of llie two Itihles reveals that the five 
RcJiools not now reporting work in elementnr}’ theory and sight singing 
are (dassified ns follows: One city training school, one city kinclor- 
gart(!ii training scJiool, three private kindergarten schools. That a 
kimlergurten school should ignore the nuliments of music is not so 
serious, it may be mlinittial, as that a school for grade tea <’ hers should 
do Ro; but it is still nn unfortunate omission. Oi) the other hand, the 
kindergarten sehools, comparatively, place more stress on teaching 
voice management. This subject certainly, because <^f its importance 
in kindergarten practice, both in ]X)int of the amount of time giyen 
to singing and because here the child forms, Jiis tiist vocal habits, 
disserves all the place accorded it and very much- more, for three out 
of six kindergarten schools here recorded do not report any such activ- 
ity. That more extemled inquiry would reveal more of such short- 
•omiug wiU be tlio pnsuniptive opinion of almost all supervisors of 
music\who have observed widely the nature of the vocal practice of 
many l^ndetgarton cliildren, or who have become aware' of its results , 
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^in first-grade singing. With study of tlie child’s voice as a principal 
branch, >dJKe otlior branches could then follow advantageously to 
whate^r extent circumstances permitted. » 

Ear training, dictation, and melody writing are given far more 
attention, iTwill bo noted, than they receive in public-school music 
teaching. jTliis gives encouraging outlook for future activity of, the 
kind in tlw public-school grades. 

* The study of methods, it would seem, should bo a constant feature; 
yct-it is reported in but. approximately two-tlhrds of tho schools. 
Pnicticc teaching, also, wJiich would be of inestimable value, *is not 
V accorded its rightful place, being a feature in but a few more than half 
"of the reported coiimt'^. 

TJie next table summari/A^ the results of an attempt to cstimato.tll^ 
strength of t\w courscis in music |)rovid(Ml for pi*t>sj)cctiv(^ grade 
teachers. 

TJie principlt^ niul standards inaintaimnl in fonbing Uk^ estimab^s 
1100(1 to be carefully reviewed before tho table itself is sludi(Ml. 

Tho first prohl(>m was to reduce to some (‘oinmon teniLs eourscis 
of groat div(*rsitv. This diversity wtus manifested in at least five j 
ways; luinudy, (1) in tho number of sul)j(*cts'; {‘2) in tlie length of tbo 
course (number of hours in all); (3) in the choic(' of subj(*cts \vh(;re ! 
somo‘wci»e omUted; (4) in tho comparativo (*nipliasis accorded one I 
suhj(H't or another; (5) in the delimitation of each subject as conceivt'd 
in one school or aiu>ther. Almost ov(;rv conceivable -variety ^f com- 
bination and proport Kill botwcum tliese factom wn.s found in survc'v- 
ing all Uio reports; and the) problem was then* fore to naluce to 
oqud tetins* tilings that were tli(Uiis(*lves div(‘rs(' in ki^, though 
not, perlia[)s. so diverso in general (uiiiciitional out(‘oni(^^ 4'o lna^« 
done this to a finaliiv would have iu*e(‘ssitat(‘d re.diie.tioii to a classi- 
^ ficatioii of “ wemkA. fair,” /'strong,” or some such terms, which 
would have scum km I arhitrary. A dual ranking was ih(‘n‘foro given 
each course with ri'speet to (a) tlu‘ total numher of hours accordcMl', 

^ (b) iho coiiiprelumsiveness of the whole course. The redativo desir- 
ability of the intensive and extensive plans is not Iutc adjudged. 
Probably in (lifF^srcnt loculitic^s such ndativtj (h-sirabilitv varic's; 
and so tho facts are given and hdt to the reii(J(T's jiulg-nieiit. It 
should be stated in addition, liowevtT, that before a course was 
classifiiul, as to its breadth (for instance), a careful study was made 
of all d(!tails of tho report; and tho scope given each subject as 
revealed by the textbooks, by additional statements made, or by 
evidence of other kinds, was carefully moasured. Similarly with 
respect to tho number of hours given, cara|Was exercised against 
doubling hours in case of suhjects combiqoa (as sight singing and 
dictation), and in determining the total time as dependent upon the 
^ length of the “.hours,” which in some few schools were 30-minute 
yrhUei^ not the number of school periods hut instead 
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ihe number of full GO-ininuKi hours was reported. Fortunately, th^ 
reports were made in such detail that a reasbnahly exact chissifica- 
tion was possible. 

1 ho grading of (*oiirst*s in the table rc'sts, th(*n-. upon tlie foUo^hng 
standards; 

Tvne (jivcn io Oic v:hole r/tu.r,s(\ 

"k. I ‘H liourn, aj>proxiMi;U('(ly, uh u iniiiilnuni; 72 wmcWh. 2 liourx ( *15 luinutos 

nr more) a \ve<*k. ** ^ 

B. KM) liourp, api>roximiiU*ly. a minimum; Ham'u HtandardH. 

75 liourH, upproxiinaU'ly, aw a minitminn'eanic Htandiirds. 


yionher of hrtmr!hfxS^}ti,9(i(}/hn<j (hr. rnursi'. 

I . I nrliidrw iiveor all six .«u))jertw] 

2. I m imics two m four mil, iWiu\ roriHideration tcxtUookH, cnml,inA- 

3. Includes om.Mibj.Mt only..;..! oir 

^ * 

A I would th(^r(*for(> he tlu> strongest possihl(u*ours(^, rich in eont(mt 
and mlo(Hiato as'to tinu'. Many of this group exceed eonsidenddy 
the 144 hours minimurn standard adopted for it. 

might he a forv good course lu'caiise of its thorough ^tudy 
of one fiindanuuittd su])ject. sneli ivs (‘lementury theory and sight 
singing. 

n, although high in the nunu'rieal ranking, would he unfortunat(', 
for tile fh*caler the number of subjects tiie le.ss favorable would prove 
.so short a time as is representi'd hy C. Unless a certain amount of 
carligr preparation in nuisic is implied in ciuse of the Cl plan, indeed, 
Cd might he.])etter; but doubtless Cl (hx^s often imply such high 
local standards, while CCmay probably imply an average inusieal 
knowledge so limited us to demand concoiArulion on <sscntial nidi- 
rnentary features in. the limited tiimv at command. 

It is readily seen that in general the element of time is more impor- 
tant than that of breadth of the course; or, in other word.s, that 
high letter ranging, in this tahlc, is superior to a good number ranking. 

Tahi.k :W .— in mnsic for fp-ade tcacJicnt — TtW (/iirn and number of branches 
^ • i)irhi(ifd. 


Cotin«',s. ' _ j 

Slate 

iiofmal schools i 
with— 

1 ('ity trainlnp schools 
with — 

Private normal schools 
with— 

6 or 6 
sut»- 
jects. 

2 to 4 
suh- 
jects. 

I 5nih- 
Jpct. 

5 or 6 
sub- 
jects. 

2to 4 
sub- 
jects. 

1 sub- 
ject. 

.5 or 6 
suli- 
Jecls. 

2 to 4 
sub- ‘ 
Jwls. 

I sub- 
ject. 

" — 1 

Course A Riven by 1 

Course B given by I 

|. .. 

20 : 
H ■ 

!* 

; 12 

. 13 

1 

in 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4 

6 ! 
i 1 


Course C given l>y : ' 

3 ' 

4 

-lu 


1 

IK 


3 

2&nd5K> 

■ 

1 ■ : 
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f Kindergarten. 


A careful study of this table will lead to the conclusion that norpial 
schools do not yet recognize music for the grade teachers as ful^ 
as the practice in public schools Wyants. Adequate i.mie is giy^n 
^d the courses are frequently diffuse and overambitious 

- -V- • V r • • 
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for the meager time allotted. It must not l)e forgotten, too, that a 
considerable number of schools (20 per cent) reported that they pro- 
videt^no instruction in music for the grade teacher. Conditions that 
are not reported here, if taken into account, would put the matter . 

- in a worse light rather than in abetter. For instance, one excellent 
normal school, far above the averse, and with a^large number of 
students, which reports a good course for grade teachers, yet schedules 
this course altogether for its first aiul si^cond years. High-school 
students are admitted to the third or junior year without examinatioh*. 

■ For almost all subjects except music this plan would not prove 
harmful, but high-school music is so little standardizeil tliat nothing * 
can^be predicated of a person's musical knowledge from the mcro 
fact that he is a liigl 1 -school graduate. Consequently, to the distress 
of the dean of the ilepartmcnt of music in this particular normal 
school, hundreds of students enter ignorant of music and are per- 
mitted to graduate without studying any branch whatever of the ‘ 

^ subject. Optional classes in ^usic are features of many other 
normal schools, and there is little agreement as to standards. The 
tables herein given are therefore probably more favorablc-^not Tess . 
favorable— 7 than >tJie facts warrant. ^*hon tlic^ report#^ from grade- 
schools are studied in relation to the reports from normal scliools, ' 
the. conclusion is unavoidable, that music, like many other brancjics, 
has entered the curriculum from below rather than from above, 
ifiid will secure recognition in the higher institutions of learning 
only when this popular demand has grown to such proportions that 
it can no longer be ig^jored or resisted. 

(4— B) Synopsis of course for training supervisors. 

The tabulation of the reports for 4-B,is made in two sections, 

I as was just done with the repots for 4-A, and for the'same reasons. . 
The first table, then, merely gives the number of schools reporting 
each subject. City tfHining schools, of course, make no such provi- 
sion, and therefore disappear ^^piffl^Qiese tables. 



Table taught in the courses /or trainir\g tupervisort q, 

‘ ' A - - 






*1 


£l«n«QUry ttMpry and sight alftglng 

^fnoaaj.^. t - 

Cmmtar^tntandooinpGattlfKK I .*!..! 1 

'tAstnim«atatk>o L... 

Bistory of music, sstbstlcs of music, and musical appreciation }. 



PkDO " .■! 

Conductlof , 


X. 


p*rchoi^ . 



, Btat« 

PrivaU 

normal 

normal 

schools.' 

schools. 

34 

r 

34 

1 

15 

8 

13 

4 

34 

1 



i 20 
f *2, 

1 • .« - 

27. 

1 

34 

1 

S3 

. 8 

28 

• 8 ' 
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Reference to an (Mirlier table that the total number of 

" State normal schools reporting courses for training supervisor was 
34;-.of private normal schools, 9. One of. the latter group did not 
report in detail, in the present table, the nature of the courses offered. 

The table is worthy of detailed study. , Attention is called to tho • 
fact that, of the private normal schools reporting on. the prese*nt 
, (|ucstion, the maximum number concur only in p(tint of two sul)- 
j\‘cts, while the State normal schools all comuir in point of four 
-ubjocts. The ch )ieo of subjects in this respect is -also interesting. 

In tho Blooinshurg (Pa.) State Normal School, French and Ger- 
lufin, besides S of the 11 subject in the table, are required. 

Piano study Ls^re.<]uive(Tin several schools that do not thcmsolvt^s 
[irovide such instnicti(>fr. •• These are <’ountod. however, as including mt- 
piiirw in their courses. 

Olio school, a Koinan Catholic school for llie training of choir- 
masters and instnictors in.pamVhial s<’hools, provides a «Lrpn"g course 
in organ playlngi . • # 

The next tuldc, w'hich chyy^ifios the courses- as to strength in point 
of time given and breadth of study, presents the same difficulties 
(liat were met wnth in making the correspondir^ table in connection 
with courses for grade teachers. All that w^ns sai<l tJiore as to these 
(lilliculties and tlio manner of meeting thent could repeated in 
e(pii\lly g<>od application hero, and may he needed as reference in 
connection- w’ith study of this table. ’ 

The terms of the present classification^ ire as follows: 


Time girm to the v'koU courxf. 

A. 1.000 hours minimum, approximately 

H. ROO hoin?, approximately 4o l.OtX) Ijotiw. * 

Cl 700 hoxfrsi, approximafcel>% or Icsh. 

Number of branches conttitxUing the course. 

I. right or more subjecU. 

2. Five, fiix, or seven subjeotH. 

3. One, two, three, or- four subjects. 

Table 36. — Courses for traircing supem^isors vf vtusif^Time*^ giren ahti riumber of 

branches inclu/ied. 




Cwirw \ given by 

. CwiTM B given by 

Oourjs C glvwi by., 


8tat« normal yliools with— rrlvai® normal achoois^th— 


8or mora 
stibJocU. 

5 or 7 
nuhjecu. 

1 to 4 
stibJecU. 

8or mor« 
auhjrcts. 

»Ui7 

gubjects. 

1 t04 
rtbjoct*. 

ft 

U 

6 

3 


i 

' 1 Y 


' 4 

6 

i 

•I- 

1 
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The toble shows, compared with, the corresponding table for grade 
Wiachers, a right regard for greater breadth of training. The super- 
visor of music touches music from many sides, and this has no.t been 
lost sight of in provisions made in many normal schools. The pro- 
portion of schools classified as Al is highly gratifying; and some of the 
courses of study reported in this group are so intelligently and consci- 
entiously planned thajt- one can think of nothing that could add to 
their. value. The small number of schools offering such courses is 
the one discouraging circumstance. Of 147 State and private nor- 
mal schools reporting (this pumber omits kindergarten and city train- 
ing schools), only 43 offered courses for. supervisors. Of these a 
■goodly proportion (18> offer courses that 'must be ranked as Al, and 
few of the remainder are below a sound medjpm of efficiency; but the 
disquieting fact remains that the 147 schools are reduced to so low 
a number as 43, when the tTaining of supervisors is considered. The 
attention given the subject in the public schools warrants better pro- 
vision than this on the part of the normal schools. 

(5) What degrees are conferred? * 

. Four State normal schools alone report that they confer degrees. 
These d^sified as follows: Ope, ba^ielor in music and pedagogy; 
one, bachelor of pedagogy’; one, bachelor of after bachelor of 
oiiG, bachelor of music. 

In addition, three State normal schools make note of the fact that 
they issue special^iplomas. Two private normal schools also stale 
that they i^ue special diplomas. - One private school i^ues a diploma 
to onanists. ' ^ . 

(6) Axe summer courses offered? 

The following table summarizes the result of this inquiry: 

Tablb 37 . — Summer courf<es. 


r : ■ 

- -- - ^ 

i ^ 

Snp«r vi- 
sors' 
co»irs€3 
only. 

(j'ra<le 

teachers* 

courses 

only. 

\ 

"Both. 

. Nnmb«r of 8U(6 DcrtxiBl sohodifl offcriiu $... 

t 

tK 

ar> 

Namber bf prtv|t« nomul ftchoote oftermg 


4 

3 


Reference is again madb to facts presented in earlier tables and dis- 
cussions. The. figures just given must be considered in relation to at 
least 147 State^ bounty, and private normal schools that* mightTreasofi- 
ably be expected to ^provide insiruotion in music for either grade 
^.teach^^ supervisors, or both, and in either regular or summer see- 


poios, or botii. (X these, 91 weps State or county normal ^hools that 






tiM 


V-, 
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offered courses for grade teachers, and the 38 schools of this class now 
.tabulated as offering summer courses constitute 41.7 per cent of these 
'*91 schools. Again, 34 of the State normal schools (106 reporting) 
offer courses for' supervisors, and 21 of these, or nearly 62 percent, 
offer similar jQourses in the summer weeks. Similarly, 19 private nor- 
^ mal schools were found to offer regular courses for grade teachers, and 
7 of these extend this offering in summer courses; 9 private rioiinal 
schools offer courses far supervisors, and 3 o'f these offer the same 
courses in sumiuer terms. . \ 

The conclusion is that the’ normal schools that offer music at all, 
though they are a small percentage of the whole, arc increasing their 
influence greatly by making, to such a liberal extent, provision for 
su ny ner courses. Indeed, until many schools make adequate pro- 
vision for strong courses during the regular scholastic year, these 
summer cqurscs offered by the few must constitute one pf the chief 
resources for the ambitious teaclier of music. 

(7) Does the school provide night classes? 

Only one^chool, namely, the Western Kentucky State Normd " 
School, Rowling Green, Ky., answered this, question affirmatively* 

One othpr, the^State Normal School at Charon, Nebr., replied/ 
Would, if they '^re called for,’ So far as the training of supervisors 
ds concern^, but little demand for night classes c^uld be expected; 
but for grade teachers it would seem that city school systems might 
advanlageously maintain such courses, or see that they were main- 
tained, either m the public night school system or in a local university 
or normal school, if any such institution existed.., 

606 $ 8 °^ 6 
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194W. 

No. 1. Education hillof 1906 for England and Wales as it passed the Ilouseof Commons. Anna T. BmlUi. 
fNo. 2. German views of American education, *wiih particular reference to In diis trial develc^ment. 

William N, Hallmann. ^ ' » 

•No. 3, Stale schotd .systems: legislation and Judicial decisions relating to putdk^ucatfon, Oct 1, 1904, 
toOct. 1. 1906. Edward C. Elliott. 15cU. ^ 


1907 . 


fNo. 1. The continuaUoD school in the Cnited Slates*' Arthur J. Jodk. » 

fNo. 2, Agricultural educatiorr, including nature study and school gardens. James R. Jewel]. 

j^'o. 3. The auxiliary schools of Germany. Six lectures by B Maennel. 

fNo. 4, The elimination of pupils from school. Edward L. Thorndike. 


* ^ 1908 . 

fNo. 1. On the training of persona to teach agriculture In the public achools. Liberty H. Baitoy. 

•No. 2. List of pubiicathms of the United States Bureau of Eduratloh, 1867-1907. 10 eta. 

•No. 3. Bibliography of education for 1907r James Ingeraoll Wyer, Jr, Lid Martha L. Phelpa^ lOeti. 

fNo. 4. Music education in the United States; schools and departm«its of music. Arthur L..MLichea(«r. 

•No. 5. Education in Formosa. Julean H. Arnold. 10 eta. 

•No. 6. The apprenticeship system in Ita relatlcc to industrial education. ('arroU D. Wright. 13 eta. 

•No. 7. State school systems: II. I>eglslaUon and Judicial degisioos relating to public education, Oct 1, 
1906, to Oct 1. 1908. Edward C. Elliott 30 cla. 

*No. 8. StatistiOB of State uniTenlUes and other tnstltuUoaa of higher education partially nipported by 
the StaU, 1907-8. 6cta. 

1909 , 

♦No*. 1. FacUiUeB for study and research in the oITloes of the United States Government in Washtagtmi. 
Arthur T. Hadley. 10 eta. • ^ 

*Ko. 2. Admission of Chinese atudenta to American colleges. John Fryyr. 25 H.s. 

♦No. 3. Pally meals of school children. Corulins L. Hunt lOcts. ’ 

tNo. 4. 'Fho teacl^g staff of secondary sLioola in the United States; amount of ^uoaUon, length of expe- 
rience, Varies. Edward L. Thorndike. 

Na J5. Statistics of public, society, and school libraries ln*lM8. 

♦Na CL InstmetioD in the fine and manual arts in the United States. A statbUcai mcoogiaph. B«uy 
T. Bailey. 15 eta. 

No. 7. Index to the Reports of the Cemmlssloner of Educadon, 4^67-1907. ♦ 

♦No. S. A teacher's professional in>rary. . Classified list of 100 titles. 3 eta. • * 

♦No.* 9. Bibliography of education for 1903-9. 10 eta. 

No. 10. Education for efilcieQ^ tn railroad servkA .X Shirley Eaton. 

♦Na 11. Statistics of State fp^irenitles and other Instttuttona of higher education partially supported b> 
the State, 190B-9. 3cts. ' 


IBIO. 

♦No. 1. Thepiovemsit for reform te the teaching of rellglflii In the public schools of Saxony: - Artcy B. 

Show. 5 eta. ^ ^ ^ , 

Na X State school syitems; llL LegUation and judicial deoiaians relating to public educatioa, Oct. 1, 
1908, to Oct. 1, 1909. Edward C. EUlott * 


tNa 8. LMtof publioaUoat of the Unltec^tatea Bureau of Education, l867^tffio. » 

•♦No. 4. The bfoloftcal itatkms of Eurapa. Charles A. Kof<^. 50 cts. 
tNa ft. Amarioao sohoolbouiM. Pletohar B. Dremlar. 

fNa' 8. StatiiUet of State nnlveniUes and other instltutioiis of higher eduoaUon partially supported by 
thejUta 1909-ia 
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l»ll. 

1. BlUic)gnq;>h]r of acioioe iMching. 5 cts. 

Wo. 3. Opportunities for graduate study in agriculture In the United States. A. ('. Uonahan. 5 cts. 

*Na 3. Agencies for the lmproTeni«it of teachers in service. William C. nuedigor. 15 cLs. 

Wa 4. Report of the commissloQ appointed to study the system of education In the put>lic schoob of 
Baltimwe. 10 cts. 

6. Age and grade census of schools and ool leges. George D. Stray er 10 cts. — 

*Na>6. Graduate work in mathematics in universitiai and in other institutions of like grade’ in the United 
. Statca. Sets, ’ . 

fNo. M Undergraduate work in mathematics in colleges and univ'ersitles. 
fNo. 8. Examinations in mathematics, other than- those set by the teacher fur ills o\s'u classes. 

Ko. 0. Mathematics in the technological schools of collegiate grade in the United States. 
fNo. 10. Bft)liography of education for 190&-10. 

fNOv 11. Blldlography of child study for the years 190ft-9. ' * 

fN^2. Training of teaclbers of elementary and secondary mathematics. y 

♦Na 13. Mathematics in the elementary schools of the United States. 15 cts. 

•1^0. 14. Provision for exceptional children In the public schools. J. El. Van Sickle, Ligbtner Wltmer, 
and Leonard I*. Ayres. 10 cts. 

♦No. 15. Educational system of China a.s recently reconst ructwt. Harry K. King. 15 cU 
tNo. 16. Mathematics in the pul>licand privaio sewmdary schools of the United States. 
fNa 17. List of pubjicatlnns of the Unitwr Statas Buroau of I'ducution, October. P.UI. ^ 4 

•No. 18. Teachers’ certificates issue*! under general State laws aud regulations. Harlan rpde/rralT 20 cts. 
No. 19. Statistics of State unlverslUes and other institutions of timber oducations partially supported )>y 
the Bute. 19KK11. 

« 1912. 

•ko. 1. A course of sflidy for the preparation of rural-school teachers. Fred Mutchler and W. J, Craig. .Sets, 
No.'S. Mailteroatlcs at West Point and Annapolis. 

•No. 3. Report of comm It tee pn uniform records and reports. 5 cts. 

•No. 4. Mathematics in technical secoudaiy schools In the United States. 5 cts. 

•No. 5. A study of expenses of 4Nty school systems. Harlan UpdegrafT. 10 cts. 

•Na 6. Agricultural education In secondary schools, ro cis! 

•No. 7. Kdacatlonal status of nursing. M. Adelaide Nutting* 10 cts. 

•No. 8. Peace day. Fannie Fern Andrews. 5 cts. ( I.ater publication, 1913, No. 12.] 

•No. 9. Gpuntry schools for city boys. William 8. Myers. 10 cts. 
fNo. 10. BlbUograpby of education in agriculture and home economics. 
fNo. 11. Current educational U^ics, No. I. 

tNo. lit Dutch schools of New Netherland and ootooial New York. William II. Kilpatrick. 

•No. 13. Influonoes tending to Improve the work of the teacher of mathematics. *5 cts. 

•Na 14. Report of the American commissioners of the international commission on the teaching of tnathe- 
10 cts. 

fNa IS. Coi^wt educational topics. No. n. h 

tHo. 16. The reorganised school playground^ Henry S. Curtis. 

. •Na 17. The Ik on tessorl system of educatiem. Anna T. Smith. 5 cts. 

^o. 1& Teaching language through agriculture and domestic science. M. A. Lelper. 5 cts. 

•Na 1^. Professional distribution of college and university graduates. Hailey B. Bnrrltt. 10 cts 
fNa 90. Readjustmeat of a rural high school to the needs of the community. H . A. Brown. • 

fNa 21. Urban and rural common-school statistics. Harlan Upd^raff and William R. Hood. ^ 

Na 29. Pciblk! and private high schools. 

Na 23. Special collectlmu in libraries In the United States. W. Dawson Johnston and Isadora 0. Mudge. 
fNa 94. Current educational topics, No. ni. 

fNa 36. Lbt of publications of the United Btaiee Bureau of Education, 1912. 

•tNa 96. Bibliography of child study for Uie years 1910-1911. 

Na 27. History of public-Achool educaVlon in Arkansas. Stephen D. Weeks. 

♦Na 2H. Caltivatlog school grounds in Wake County, N. O. Zebulon Judd. 5 cts. 

Na99. Blbliognphy of the teaching of mathematics, 1900-191X David Eugene Smith and Charles 
Ooldijher. ^ 

Na 30. I4tln- American univeisitiee and qieciaJ schools. Edgar E. Brandon. 

Na 31. Educational directory, 1913. 

Na 31 Bibllopaphy of exoeptlooal children and their education. Arthur MacDonald. 

' 31 Btatlstks of State onlvenlttes and other Institutions of higher education partially suppled by 

the»8taU, 1919.^ 

1818. * ' * 
* * • 

L. l emr d of ouneui educational publlcatioivL Januarj^dlS. 

ILT^li^dlDs ^^^3eo for rfii«^t4Ki|}ei|. A. C. Monahsm R. u. Wrl^t 3ota 
•Na » ilia of modern Ungnagea id the United States^ * Charles H. Handschln. S5 cts. 

•^ 0 ^ 4. FMMttttmdaidsofhigbere^neatiooin tho.UiUt|848 Qo(»g6B. MAoUan. 30ofa 
^ moort of ciarrsBt edo c a t io o alyiblipatiopa. I'ebruarjr^ail » ^ 
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♦No. «. A«ricultiiral instruction in high schools^ C. H. Robison and T. B. Jenk*. 10 eta. 
tNo. 7. College entrance roqu Yemenis. Clarence D. Ktngslej. 

♦No. 8. The status of rural education in tbc United States. A. C. Monahan. 15 els. 
tNo. 9. Consular reports on oontinuation schools in Prussia. % 

fNo. 10. Monthly record of current edualjhal pnblicaltons, March, 1913. ^ 

tNo. 11. Monthly ny»rd of current oducattonal publications, April, 1913. 

12. The’promotlon of peace. Fannie Fem^ndrews. lOcts. 

•No. 13. Standard.-} and tests for mea.surlng th^efflciency of schools or s>-stems of schools. Report of the 
coramitteo of the National Cottncil of Kducation. Ooorpe D. Btrayer, chairman. 5 els. 

No. 14. AgriculUiral instruction in socondar>* schools. 
tNo. 15. Monthly rocord of current educational publications, May, 1913. 

•No. 16. Di! liopraphy of medical inspection and health supervision. 15 cts. 

•No. 17. A trade school for girls. A preliminary Inv’estlgatlon in a typical manufartuiing city, Wo^ter, 
Mass. 10 cts. _ • 

♦No. IS. The fifteenth inlematloiial congress on hygiene and demography. Kletcher B. Drosalor. 10 cts. 
•No. 10. German industrial education and Its lessonTfor the United Butes. nolmes IKvkwith. 15 cts, 
•No. 20. Tllitcracy in the United Stat<*s. 10 els. 

tNo. 21. Monthly record of current educational putdications, June, 1913. 

, *No. 22. Bit Hography of Industtial, vocational ,^and trade education. 10 cts. 

•No. 23. Tho Georgia club the State Normal Bchool, .\then.s, Oa., for the study of niral sociology. E. C. 
Branson. 10 cts. 

•No. 2*1. A corapari^ of public etincation In Oennany and In the United BUtes. Otwg Kerschtmstelner. 
* 5 cts. ' 


•No. 25. 
tNo. 26. 
tNo. 27. 
♦No. 2S. 
•No. 29. 
•No. 30. 
•No. 31. 
tNo. 32. 
tNo. Xi. 
•No. 34. 
•No. 35. 
•No. 36. 
No. 37. 
•No. 38. 
No. 39. 
•No. 40. 
* No. 41. 
No. 42. 
•No. 43. 
•No. 44. 
\ No. 45. 
♦No. 40. 
•No. 47. 
•No. 48. 
No. 49. 
No. 60. 
•No. 61. 
♦No. 62. 
No. 63. 
So. 54. 
No. 6ft. 

tNo. 56. 
No. 67. 

No. 6^ 
Nb.69. 
No. 60. 
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Ipdustrial education In Tolumbus, Oa. Roland B. Daniel. 5 cLs. 

Good roads arbor day. 8u.san R. S!pe. 

Prison schools. A. C. Hill. 

'Expressions on education by American statesmen and publicists. 6 cts. 

Aocrodilod secondary schools In tho United States. Kendrl3k". Babcock. 10 cts. 

Education In the South. lO cts. 

Spwial features In city school systems. 10 cts. y 

Educational sun*ey of Monlpomery Coiftity, Md. 

Monthly nwrd of rprrent educational publlcaflons, September, 1913. 

Pension systems In Gnat Britain. Roymond W. SiesT 19 cts. 

A list of books suited to a hlph-school library. 15 cU. 

Report on the work of the Bureau o/ Education fof tho natives of Alaska, iyil-12. lOcts. 
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